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PRICE RAISING AND THE N. R. A. 
Mauritz Hallgren 
in The Nation 


Some officials seem to believe thatzthe 
trick can be turned by restoring prices to the 
1909-13 level. ‘‘We chose that period,” 
Wallace has said, “because the prices the 
farmers got for their crops in those years 
and the prices they paid for manufactured 
goods and urban services most nearly ap- 
proached an equitable relationship.” It 
is possible, of course, that basic conditions 
may have changed so greatly in the mean- 
time that a return to the 1909-13 price 
levels will not bring about the balance de- 
sired. Other officials have talked a great 


deal about the necessity of controlling © 


prices and preventing “extortionate prac- 
tices,” but they speak in the vaguest and 
most general terms. When General John- 
son was asked to explain the meaning of 
some of these terms, he replied: ‘‘Now, I 
can’t sit here and define the beginning of 
extortion and extortionate prices. But 
the American public damn well knows 
what they mean.” Unhappily, the Amer- 
ican public does not. Nor could anyone 
know what constitutes an unfair or in- 
equitable industrial price level, from the 
standpoint of the farmer’s economic in- 
terests, unless a really serious and scien- 
tific effort were made to balance all of the 
factors entering into the national economy, 
including savings, investments, prices, 
wages, and profits. There is no indication 
that the Roosevelt Administration has 
anything of the sort in mind. 
o* * 


THE BOYCOTT AND THE N. R. A. 
An editorial 
in The Hartford Courant 


....In its own interest, the Ad- 
ministration ought to be cautious in stir- 
ring up the passions, the resentment, and 
the hostilities that a boycott would en- 
gender, for the atmosphere so created is 
the very most inimical to the industrial 
peace that the Administration so ardently 
desires at the present time. Once an hys- 
teria has been created, it cannot readily be 
controlled. .. . At the present time the 
nation is solidly in favor of the fundamen- 
tal purposes of the N.R.A. Its directors 
should take pains that popular backing 
is not destroyed in a wave of resentment 
that might break all bounds. . . 


An editorial 
in The Nation 


. . . « The only issue is whether liberals, 
when they see dangerous mistakes being 
made, should say so publicly or not. If 
ever the vigilance of the press was essential 
to the preservation of American liberties, it 
seems to us that the present, next to the 
period ot the World War, is the time. It 
is not merely because of the threats of boy- 
cott which so worry The Courani, or be- 
cause of General Johnson's threats to 
“smash”—“‘God help them’”—all those 


who don’t go along with the Administra- 
tion, or because of the danger of hysteria, 
that we feel so keenly. These are bad 
enough, for they spell the methods of 
fascists and dictators; but what concerns 
us primarily is the danger of losing our 
basic liberties, which must be protected 
now—not after they have been lost. For 
example, we find ex-Governor William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, who, like ourselves, 
has long ardently desired a new industrial 
order and a largely increased measure of 
social justice, saying in an interview in 
Detroit that “labor’s right to strike is, 
of course, inviolate. But it cannot prevail 
now, while this country is in a state of flux. 
It will lose nothing by holding that right 
temporarily in abeyance.” On the con- 
trary, once you let down the bars, once 
you yourself violate what you admit is 
inviolate because men temporarily in 
authority think that this is the time to do 
so, you have breached the very citadel of 
liberty. If you can once demand success- 
fully that an inviolate right be held tem- 
porarily in abeyance, you can do it again 
and again, and in the end you will have no 
cause to protest if one by one all the de- 
fenses of humanrightsgoby theboard.... 
* * 
PROFITS AND THEN. R.A. 
John T. Flynn 
in Common Sense 


Meantime the consumer is to be lost 
utterly in the shuffle. Brigadier-General 
Johnson named a committee to represent 
the consumers. It is headed by the daugh- 
ter of the late E. H. Harriman. At various 
meetings I notice that industry and labor 
are generally represented by numerous 
persons, but Mrs. Rumsey seems to be the 
only consumer representative and recently 
she submitted an approval of the textile 
code some two weeks after it had passed. 

What the worker overlooks is that he is 
not only a producer but a consumer and 
that, under the present economic system, 
things are geared in such a way as to rob 
him pretty thoroughly when he appears in 
the market as a consumer, of any advan- 
tages he has gained as a producer. As a 
producer he always gets a certain amount 
of protection. ... But when on Saturday he 
collects his wages and he steps out into 
the general open market, he does so as the 
most completely unorganized and unpro- 
tected human being on the face of the earth. 
The producer, the jobber and the merchant 
for five thousand years have been perfect- 
ing a mechanism for relieving him of his 
earnings. For this foolish person, this 
jackass-consumer who now shows up on 
Main Street on Saturday night with his 
fourteen dollars as the fruit of the New 
Deal, there is not, so far as I can see any- 
where in this whole New Deal, a sign of 
any sort of protection. As this thing de- 
velops, you will see it pass more and more 
into the hands of the trade associations. 
They will have no{trouble controlling the 
politicians. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthinees of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Three Issues at Worcester 


HE Worcester Convention will write an important 
chapter into the future history of the Universal- 
ist Church. The action of the delegates at 

Worcester will reveal to the world whether Universal- 
ism is a great and significant spiritual reality in the 
contemporary religious field or just another sectarian 
smoke screen. For three highly important issues 
await action at Worcester. These issues are: The 
revision of the Declaration of Faith, action on the 
proposed Free Church Association, and the proposed 
changes in the Laws of Fellowship. 

“What do you mean?” says a reader. ‘Do you 
mean to say that unless our people take this or that 
action on any one of the issues they will be revealed as 
narrow and bigoted?” Not at all. What we mean 
is that the wrong action on the Free Church proposi- 
tion, for instance, will show us up as ‘“‘just another 
denomination” of people who think they are liberal, 
but who don’t really think things through but follow 
catchwords and partisan leadership, or a fellowship 
of “timid souls’ who would like to do great things 
but at the moment of action get scared out. To pro- 
claim ourselves either would give the lie to our Uni- 
versalism. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
Buffalo Convention a committee was appointed to 
propose a revision of our declaration of faith. This 
committee submitted its preliminary report early 
this year and it was published in the Leader. The re- 
port which will be submitted to the Worcester Con- 
vention contains a new declaration and the necessary 
change in the by-law relating to conditions of fellow- 
ship. ‘Unity of spirit and purpose rather than uni- 
formity of belief is the very genius of present day 
Universalism,’”’ declared the revision committee. In 
that spirit they set about revising our declaration of 
faith. There are differences of opinion regarding the 
new Declaration. This is bound to beso. There will 
always be differences of opinion over any declaration. 
Provided a sympathetic bond of fellowship be kept 
strong these differences matter little. We are in- 
_ formed that nineteen of our ministers gathered at the 
Ferry Beach conference this summer expressed them- 
selves in favor of the new Declaration. Personally 
we are especially pleased with the clause avowing faith 
“in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil and progressively establish the 


Kingdom of God.’ This, as the committee says, is 
“not so much a vision of future splendor as a goal 
made possible by reliance on great spiritual forces 
working in the present.’ This it seems to us is a great 
improvement on our old declaration anent the final 
conquest of evil. 

It is not so important that the Convention pass 
or reject this new Declaration as that we avoid getting 
into a profitless wrangle between humanist and theist 
theologians in debating the issue. Let all sides have 
their full say, but let no man rule his opponents beyond 
the pale of his good will. 

Related in spirit to the new Declaration is the 
Free Church proposition. This we believe to be the 
crucial issue of the Convention. We have spoken our 
mind on this before. We simply reiterate here that 
we are for the Free Church because we believe it is 
the next logical step in our development and the 
logical condition of larger future service to the world. 
According to our Convention records we have been 
passing resolutions approving Christian unity for at 
least thirty-eight years! Such a situation is over-ripe 
for action. A slang phrase sums up our case. “It is 
time to put up or shut up,” on the subject of church 
union. 

From what we know of the mind of the church we 
have reason to hope that the long needed and much 
debated changes in the Laws of Fellowship will be 
made at Worcester. We trust that the valuable time 
of the Convention will not be squandered by some 
brother who has neglected to read over the proposed 
changes but who, on hearing the report of the com- 
mittee, rises to object to a technicality and remains 
on his feet to make an oration. These changes need 
to be made without further delay. Let’s make 
them. 

Changing a declaration of faith isa serious matter. 
Changing by-laws is important. But consideration 
of entering a Free Association of Free Churches is a 
vital matter. After nearly half a century of re- 
peated public declaration of our devotion to the prin- 
ciple of Christian unity, it is imperative that we take 
this step toward unity if we really mean business. 
“Awake, O Zion! Get thee up on the mountain 
tops,” out of the snug, smug valleys of denomina- 
tional isolation to the heights of vision! There are 
larger fields of service beyond. 
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IF THE BLIND LEADS THE CRIPPLED 


EADING a recent speech on the National Re- 
R covery Act we came across a curious bit of 
leadership blindness. Commenting on the 
privations of the unemployed the speaker said, ‘“Where 
the family once ate steak it is now eating corned beef 
and eliminating pie altogether.”” This pronouncement 
confirms our fear that too many of the leaders simply 
do not know what the rank and file of the unemployed 
have been wp against. In our relief work contacts we 
have seen literally scores of families to whom “corned 
beef” would have been a feast. Indeed, from the 
tables of most of them meat of all kinds had disap- 
peared entirely. Milk was not to be had for even the 
children. 

The poet Shelley once said, “The imagination, is 
the great instrument of moral good.” Certainly in 
our present situation the imagination is the great 
instrument of the economic good. Unless our leaders 
can imagine themselves desperately in need of the 
bare necessities of life; unless they can in imagination 
feel with and for those who are or have been desperate- 
ly in need of even food enough to keep themselves 
alive, the needy will be left needy by the National 
Recovery Act. ; 

We believe that if a committee of wealthy steel 
men and coal men and National Recovery Adminis- 
trators would voluntarily go to various parts of the 
country and for six months live the life of steel workers, 
coal workers, and unemployed men, allowing them- 
selves no more clothes, no more pay, and no more food 
than those whom they are impersonating, an equit- 
able economic adjustment unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world would result. Of course this: will 
never be done, but at least the leaders ought seriously 
and honestly to try to put themselves in imagination 
in the places of the unfortunate. As long as leaders 
remain so uninformed as to imagine the unemployed 
as simply substituting corned beef for steak the work- 
ing man has little to hope from their schemes. 

* * 


THEY KNEW THEIR KNOTS BUT NOT THEIR 
SCOUTING 


ERE you scared when they lifted you?” by- 
V\ standers asked young William Ladue after 
he had been hauled on a rope from a narrow 
ledge three hundred feet above the canyon floor be- 
neath Wallface Mountain. The boy answered: ‘No, 
I wasn’t scared, I knew my knots were all right.” 
This lad and his two companions, Tyler Grey and 
Robert Glenn, all three Boy Scouts, were rescued from 
a narrow ledge three hundred feet up the clifflike 
mountain where they had gone on a “dare.’’ The 
rescue necessitated using four airplanes at great risk 
to the lives of the pilots, several detachments of New 
York state police, mountain guides, foresters, and 
coast guardsmen from Lake Ontario. All of these 
people labored, took great risks, and suffered no little 
discomfort for nearly twenty-four hours before they 
rescued the boys. 

Every rescue of human life has its heroic and in- 
spiring aspects. The least heroic and most uninspir- 
ing figures in this particular drama certainly were the 
three principals huddled on a narrow rock where their 


foolhardy stupidity had taken them. It is surprising 
to us to learn that these youngsters are Boy Scouts. 
The Boy Scout organization trains its members to be 
resourceful and courageous, but not to be foolhardy, and 
above all, to be considerate of the convenience and 
welfare of others. Strange it is, therefore, that boys 
trained as-scouts should have gotten themselves into 
a place which a moment’s thought would have shown 
them meant either death or great danger to those 
who would have to rescue them. 

We ought not to be too hard on the boys, how- 
ever. They doubtless had their scout training over- 
shadowed by the example of adult foolhardiness so 
common around them, such as crazy and poorly pre- 
pared air flights that end in disaster or costly and 
dangerous rescue, and subsequent press ballyhoo 
about the “heroic adventurers.” In spite of this, 
however, we must say that young Ladue and his 
companions may know their knots but not their scouting. 

* * 


COOPERATE WITH THE CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


NY denomination owes a debt of gratitude to 
the local churches that entertain its national 
assemblies. Anyone who has ever been an 

active member of a church that entertained one of our 
national conventions knows that such an affair means 
weeks of hard work, the results of which are largely 
taken for granted and passed unnoticed by the dele- 
gates. Committees have to be organized and dozens 
of details worked out ahead by those committees. 
Indeed, a successful and pleasant convention owes 
its success every bit as much to the humble committee 
workers as it does to the wisdom and loyalty of the 
delegates. 

Efficient local committees are now on the job 
doing the detailed work of preparation for the Worces- 
ter Convention. A list of places they recommend |} 
for convention-goers to stay in Worcester appears in |} 
the Leader, together with directions for sending in } 
reservations. We owe it to our friends in Worcester 
to cooperate with them. Send in your reservations 
early and thus help the committee working hard to 
make your days at the Convention pleasant. 


NO CHURCH NEED BE CLOSED 


T is our settled conviction that no church need be 
closed no matter how bad economic conditions 
are, if its people want it open. Not having funds 

to support a minister is the last reason in the world 
for closing a church. For a church is, after all, a group |} 
of people united in voluntary association for the purpose |} 
of practicing, within their fellowship and with folks |] 
outside that fellowship, the highest ideals they know. || 
If in time of need such groups are unable to get together |} 
and conduct their own meetings for worship and re- || 
ligious education without the help of a professional || 


leader, there is something terribly weak about the ||| 


“bond of fellowship.” This is especially true of our || 
church family, with its long tradition of democracy. __ ||} 

To help churches that are willing to try to carry 
on in spite of the fact that they cannot afford to have a 
settled minister, the General Convention office will 
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continue to send out to those applying for them the 
suggestions for services and sermon material, accord- 
ing to the announcement published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

It has been suggested that this practice “keeps 
ministers out of jobs.” This it seems to us is the 
rankest kind of ecclesiasticism. It raises the whole 
ugly question of professional iniquities, of which there 
are not a few in the ministry. We forbear to discuss 
this here except to remark in passing that there is 
nothing in the nature of things that justifies the 
assumption that the professional clergy is an ever- 
lasting necessity. Some churches do well without 
paid leaders. 

Indeed, it seems to us rather silly to suggest that 
helping churches to provide their own services ‘“‘with- 
out benefit of clergy’”’ keeps ministers out of jobs, when 
those churches cannot afford to hire a minister. There 
is, however, a danger that some churches will be satis- 
fied to go along alone doing a half-spirited, slipshod 
piece of work in their communities, being spoon fed 
by the Convention office when they ought and really 
could afford to support a well-trained, aggressive 
leader. Those who criticise the emergency plan on 
this score overlook the fact that the Convention officers 
have eyes and brains and sense of moral values. Ina 
word, the General Convention will not give aid or 
encouragement to the lazy church. 

Meanwhile the Emergency Plan is helping greatly. 
Churches in several states are open and doing good 
work with the help of this plan. 


* * 


WHOOPEE WINS 


HE current Bulletin of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio shows us up in a bad 
light. On one page appears an account of 

“further extensions” of radio education in European 
countries, and on another page is the story of an edu- 
cational broadcasting station finally succumbing to 
the attack of commercial radio. Says the bulletin: 
“Another educational broadcasting station, wearied 
and financially exhausted from repeated attacks by 
commercial interests, finally discontinued broadcasting 
on August first.” This announcement goes on to 
relate the long struggle and final defeat of Station 
WCAJ (Nebraska Wesleyan University) in its effort to 
maintain a program of educational broadcasting 
which State Superintendent Charles W. Taylor tes- 
tified was of high quality. 

The case of WCAJ presents a sorry picture of a 
station trying hard to give useful service being hounded 
by commercial interests, its broadcasting frequency 
restricted, its time cut down, and finally its very right 
to the air being contested. WCAJ made a fine fight. 
It won two struggles at great cost and inconvenience. 
But commercial Station WOW which tried unsuccess- 
fully in 1932 to foree WCAJ off the air again renewed 
the fight. WCAJ had to give up for financial reasons. 
The owners of WOW drove a hard bargain with the 
university and bought WCAJ, “paying even less than 
the value of the broadcasting equipment for WCAJ’S 
rights on the air.” 

The National Council’s bulletin asks, ‘How long 
are the American people going to tolerate the practice 


of putting commerce ahead of unselfish informational, 
educational and cultural service?” We don’t know 
the answer to this question, but the present attitude of 
the people obviously is: “Let the WOWS and the 
Whoopees have their way. We want to hear the 
Gidget Sisters and the Gadget Boys. Never mind 
about the college professors and the sanitary en- 
gineers and the health officers. Whoopee! On with 
the show.” 
* 


A FINE PIECE OF WORK 


E have, at one time or another, seen a great 
many church year books. Many of them 
were no more inspiring than the average city 

directory and not half as useful as that prosaic vol- 
ume. There came to our desk a short time ago a very 
different church year book—the 1933 Year Book of 
the Universalist Church, Department of Religious 
Education, of Middletown, New York. This is the 
kind of year book that does things. It sets forth the 
alms of religious education in the Middletown school, 
presents the constitution and organization of the 
school, contains fine, helpful advice to teachers and 
parents, and a complete reswme of the curriculum, in- 
eluding a roster of membership. 

“Tt is the finest piece of work of its kind in the de- 
nomination,” said a General Convention officer to us 
the other day. We agree. This book might well be 
used as a model for other schools. It is a mighty prof- 
itable thing to put into the hands of teachers and to 
send into the homes of parents. 

We congratulate Mr. Thorburn and his fellow 
workers of the Middletown school on their year book. 

k O* 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Tt is a case of too much kindness,” said our 
friend, referring to a family of children who were ut- 
terly out of control. ‘No,’ said another friend. 
“There cannot be too much kindness. If there is too 
much of it, it ceases to be kindness.” 


“Get off that word humanist,” says Dr. Dietrich 
to believers in God. “You are not humanists. You 
are humanitarians.”’ It seems to be another case of 
late arrivals pushing the owners out. 


Are the universities dissuading students from 
entering college because jobs are scarce? Not that we 
know of. “Fit and push on,” they say. How about 
churches? 


Get it straight: The cry that local churches must 
be amalgamated if we have a Free Church combina- 
tion is dust in the air, and nothing else. 


The Federal Council of Churches will be twenty- 
five years old in December. They have been twenty- 
five years of progress in church unity. 


Endless pussyfooting on church union is deadlier 
than an honest attempt to do something that fails. 


The N. R. A. happily is going over in spite of 
some of the orators urging it. 
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The Oriental Peace League’ 


Hikomatsu Kamikawa 


MT is inevitable that Japan’s diplomatic policy 
| must change greatly, making her secession 
from the League of Nations one great turning 
point. Until now she has been taking an im- 
portant seat in the League, being one of the Five 
Great Powers, and has cooperated in world affairs, 
concurring in internationalism earnestly. Then what 
is the policy she is going to take for her new move- 
ment? 

Recently someone has proposed the Oriental 
Monroe Doctrine as the new course for Japan, while 
another has advocated the Greater Asianism to eman- 
cipate the Asian races from the oppression of the 
imperialism of Europe and America. But the words 
the “Oriental Monroe Doctrine” may be misunder- 
stood by the people of western countries, and the words 
the “Greater Asianism’”’ may arouse the fear and sus- 
picion of Europeans and Americans. 

I believe that these proposals are not appropriate 
as the policy for Japan after secession from the 
League, and the new policy Japan must shout to the 
world hereafter ought to be the policy of aiming at a 
League of Peace in the Far East. I want to explain 
in the following about these points: What does the 
Oriental Peace League mean? What object has it? 
How must it be constructed? 

That Japan was obliged to secede from the 
League does not mean the entire conflict between 
Japan and the League. Everyone recognizes that 
Japan has been one of the most faithful supporters of 
the League and one of the countries which has con- 
tributed to the League greatly during the past ten 
years. And it goes without saying that the cause 
which made Japan secede from the League is the 
trouble in Manchuria. Then why could she not avoid 
conflicting with the League concerning the Man- 
churian troubles? Of course it was because they could 
not agree regarding the method of settling the troubles. 
Namely, Japan thought that the recognition and sup- 
port of Manchukuo were the best way to settle the 
troubles, and the only way to the entire peace of the 
Orient. And moreover, she risked her fate and her 
honor to carry her point. While the League, making 
the Lytton Report the authorized information, re- 
jected the proposal of Japan, excluded the recognition 
and support of Manchukuo, and decided that Japan’s 
opinion would be incompatible with the fundamental 
principles of the present international obligations and 
the good understanding between Japan and China 
which had to be the foundation of peace in the Far 
East. 

Thus, concerning the way of settling the Man- 
churian trouble, they stood face to face firmly advo- 
cating their opinions, and did not make any conces- 
sions at all. Consequently they could not help parting 
from each other. 

But the disparity between Japan and the League 
is not regarding the object of establishing and keeping 
peace in the Far East, but regarding the means for the 


*Translated from the Economic Monthly, by T. Nagakura. 


realization of their object. They both hope to estab- 
lish Oriental peace, and to improve the relations be- 
tween Japan and China. On these points they have 
the same object, and the same motive. Only regard- 
ing the means by which to accomplish their purposes, 
Japan believed firmly that to recognize and support 
Manchukuo was the best way, while the League de- 
cided to place Manchukuo as an autonomic special 
zone under Chinese sovereignty. 

In short, Japan and the League agree entirely 
in the point that they make the Oriental Peace policy 
their principle. Their conflict is nothing but partial 
conflict regarding the means of settling the Manchurian 
troubles. 

This being so, it is evident that Japan does not 
change her diplomatic policy fundamentally by her 
secession from the League. The changes in her policy 
are that, instead of cooperation with the League as 
during the past ten years and effort to establish and 
keep peace in the Far East, she intends to establish 
the Oriental Peace League by her own assertive 
principle and to realize her principle of peace through 
this Oriental Peace League first of all. But second, 
since the principle of Japan’s diplomatic policy is peace 
in the Orient, which makes the maintenance and de- 
velopment of Manchukuo its premise, it goes without 
saying that Japan must cooperate with the League as 
far as profitable to her purpose. In short, her dip- 
lomatic policy changes only to the extent that she in- 
tends to establish the Oriental Peace League, and to 
settle independently and locally every event which 
directly concerns the security and peace of the Orient. 

Then what is the Oriental Peace League? Itisa 
political league which aims at the establishment of 
Oriental peace, and intends to realize the political 
security and the economic development of the Oriental 
countries, by their cooperation. And it is an or- 
ganization of peace, for it aims at the prevention of 
war and the establishment of peace in the Far East. 
It intends to make firm the coalition, friendship, and 
cooperation between Oriental countries in order to 
realize these purposes. So in its object and in its 
means it agrees entirely with the League of Nations 
at Geneva. Indeed, the Oriental Peace League is the 
League of Nations in the Orient. It is nothing but a 
local league of nations, only it is limited to territory 
in the Orient, and to organization by the Oriental 
countries. 

The next question is, Who shall be members of 
the Oriental League? It must be constructed by the 
states and the races which exist in the Orient, since its 
jurisdiction is limited to the Orient. Even if one 
country has a great power there, if she has not her 
principle base in the Orient, she cannot have the 
qualification of membership. Among those who 
exist in the Orient and have their bases there, the 
countries which have the qualifications of membership 
doubtless are Japan, China, Manchukuo and Siam. 
These four countries should be the original members 
of the Oriental Peace League. And in addition to 
these four, there are two countries to be invited to 
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join in it. They are Soviet Russia and the Philip- 
pines. Although it goes without saying that Soviet 
Russia lacks the qualification of joining, in that she 
does not have her base in the Orient, we cannot but 
recognize that she has the right to be called an Oriental 
country from the fact that she has a large dominion 
in Asia. It is impossible to think of Oriental peace 
without thinking of Soviet Russia. So it is appro- 
priate politically to allow Russia to join in the Oriental 
Peace League as an exception. 

While the Philppines are still a colony of America, 
and are not an independent state, and so, as a matter 
of course, have not the proper qualification of joining 
in it, yet by the resolution of the American Congress 
she has been promised to be independent after ten 
years, and moreover she has effected the true aim of 
self-governing already in her internal administration. 
So I think it is timely to invite her, unless the American 
Government should oppose it. Thus the Oriental 
Peace League must be constructed by four original 
members, Japan, China, Manchukuo, Siam, and two 
associate members, Soviet Russia and the Philip- 
pines. 

Next, how must the Oriental Peace League be 
organized? The Oriental Peace League is not such 
a world-wide corporation as the League of Nations at 
Geneva. So it does not need so many complicated 
organs as the League of Nations. The League of Na- 
tions at Geneva has a board of directors, a general 
meeting, and a permanent office as its central organs. 
In addition to these it has an international labor com- 
mittee and an international law court. But I think 
it is sufficient if the Oriental Peace League has a board 
of directors and a permanent office. It is a great prob- 
lem where the head office must be placed. But I 
think it must be placed in a city of Japan or China. 
The directors’ meetings should be held at the capitals 
of its member nations by turn, or perhaps this might 
vary according to circumstances. The directors must 
be appointed from among the member nations, and 
the board of directors must be made up of their foreign 
ministers principally. The chairman must be ap- 
pointed from among the directors by turn. 

The function of the Oriental Peace League is 
decided from its purpose, and its purpose is to prevent 
war and further political and economic cooperation 
between its members. So its function is to further 
friendship between the members and to solve the 
troubles between them peacefully. For this purpose 
it is important for them to improve an organ of arbi- 
tration and mediation. The Oriental Peace League 
must be not only an organ of political peace, but also 
an organ of economic cooperation and cultural works. 
In these directions the Oriental Peace League has 
the possibility of making a great contribution to the 
culture and the blessing of the Orient. 

The above is only the outline of the Oriental Peace 
League. Its uniqueness is made evident when com- 
pared with the Oriental Monroe Doctrine and the 
Greater Asianism recently spoken of in Japan. Then 
what is the Oriental Monroe Doctrine? What is the 
Greater Asianism? They are still not plain enough. 
It seems that the opinion of these debaters has not be- 
come ripe sufficiently. ; 

The Monroe Doctrine of America, according to 


the latest imperialism, is the United States policy of 
gaining supremacy over South and North America, 
and of rejecting interference from European powers. 
If we think of the Oriental Monroe Doctrine in this 
way, it means Japan’s policy of gaining supremacy 
over the Orient and rejecting interference from the 
League of Nations and the Great Powers of Europe 
and America. If the Oriental Monroe Doctrine 
means this, it is clear that the Oriental Monroe Doc- 
trine is contrary to the Oriental peace policy which I 
have proposed. One aims at Japan’s supremacy over 
the Orient and stands against the Powers and the 
League, while the other purposes to establish peace 
and security in the Orient and is willing to cooperate 
with every nation and party which desires peace. 
One, in order to accomplish its purpose, inevitably 
stands against and disputes with the Great Powers of 
Kurope and America which have important interests 
and great influence in the Orient, and with the League 
of Nations which advocates cosmopolitanism, and in 
the end is in danger of starting the second world war 
with the Orient its central point. On the contrary, 
the other looks to the securing of Oriental peace as its 
highest mission, combines the Oriental countries firmly, 
and, moreover, is willing to cooperate with the Euro- 
pean and American Powers which have great interests 
in the Orient and with the League of Nations as far as 
concerns international peace. 

It is apparent that every one can easily under- 
stand that the Oriental Monroe Doctrine and the prin- 
ciple of the Oriental Peace League are entirely different 
in their objects, means, and their results, namely, one 
means to end in war, while the other advocates 
peace throughout. 

Next, the Asian Alliance bears a little resemblance 
to the Oriental Peace League, but they are different. 
What the doctrine of the Greater Asia, the Big Asian 
Alliance, or Pan-Asianism means is still not evident. 
But I think that what is called the doctrine of the 
Greater Asia or the Asian Alliance is a Pan-Continen- 
talism, namely the doctrine of continental independ- 
ence, continental egoism, or continental supremacy, 
such as is meant by Pan-Europeanism and Pan- 
Americanism. It is a doctrine that makes a continent 
one unit, combines the countries which exist on the 
continent in one body, and within itself secures peace 
and furthers friendship, but without stands against 
other nations and continental unions, and, first shout- 
ing the open door principle of the continent, next 
schemes to gain supremacy of their continent over the 
world. 

There is no doubt that Pan-Europeanism, what- 
ever objects it may have once had, now intends to de- 
fend and recover European supremacy. Pan-Ameri- 
canism at first intended only to keep the European 
nations away from South and North America, and 
gain the independence of American countries. But 
nowadays it has been turning into an implement for 
gaining supremacy over other continents under the 
leadership of the United States. The Big Asian Al- 
liance which is now spoken of in Japan is a movement 
calling together all the Asian races under the Yamato 
race, rejecting the imperialism of Europe and America, 
and getting the independence of Asian races. As the 
Big Asian Union is intending to emancipate the Asian 
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races which have lost their freedom and have been 
groaning under the oppression of Europe and America, 
we cannot but recognize its high and beautiful spirit. 
But it is a matter of course that the Big Asian Union 
needs to have a great military power, as it is necessary 
for the realization of its purpose to exclude the Euro- 
pean and American Powers which have great influence 
in the Far East. In the present state of Asia, when 
there are almost no independent countries except 
Japan, is it possible to say that the military power of 
Asia has a possibility of gaining a victory against the 
allied armies of the American and European powers? 
Is it possible to say that the Greater Asianism which 
is in danger of causing a great world war between the 
yellow and the white races is the best way for the peace 
and security of Asia? I think it is wiser for the Asian 
races to postpone the war to the longest future, even 
if it is inevitable to fight with each other at last. 


The doctrine of the Oriental Peace League which 
I have proposed is different from the Oriental Monroe 
Doctrine or the doctrine of the Asian Union. It is the 
doctrine of aiming at a League of Nations in the Orient. 
The Oriental Monroe Doctrine and the doctrine of 
the Asian Alliance are both in danger of starting a 
great world war, while the doctrine of the Oriental 
Peace League is entirely consistent with peace. I 
believe that there is no safer and more appropriate 
principle than this for keeping peace and security 
in the Far East, and consequently contributing to the 
establishment of world peace. The way we must go 
on, as a policy after secession from the League, is 
just this. The new course of. Japan must not be 
either the way of the Oriental Monroe Doctrine nor of 
the Asian Union Doctrine. I believe that we must 
go straight on this way of aiming at the establishment 
of the Oriental Peace League. 


Nature and Human Nature 
X. A Teacher Says Good-by * 


Johannes 


and looked out I saw an astonishing thing. 
A humming-bird, a ruby-throat, appeared 
directly in front of my window. It hovered 
for a moment at the end of the fire escape, only three 
feet away, almost as if it were picking something from 
the iron. Then, coming up to the screen, it looked at 
me for an instant with its little black eye, and was 
gone. The background of the picture was the il- 
limitable—the vast heaving ocean, the sky, the sun 
a red ball on the horizon, the shore line stretching 
away north and south as far as I could see. The 
picture itself was of one of the smallest of God’s 
creatures. 

Had I been superstitious I would have declared 
that the humming-bird had been sent just at sunrise, 
and that I had been awakened just at that moment, 
and that it was a message. For consider how unusual 
it was. The humming-bird does not like sand and 
salt and great open spaces. It seeks the gardens. 
It darts from flower to flower. It lives on the nectar. 
In its usual environment there is warmth, color, 
sweetness. Here there was not a flower, no sweetness, 
no color. The presence of the little bird near the 
front wall of the Hotel Quillen, by the sand, at land’s 
end, must have been a miracle. So men of an earlier 
age would have declared. 

We know that there are no miracles. Law is 
king. The universe is a vast order. Man and hum- 
ming-bird, and sea and rising sun, fulfil their destiny 
in obedience to law. But, is that all? Must an or- 
dered world be a barren world? Are there no messages 
for us? Believe me, they come today to the waiting 
heart, the open mind, precisely as in the days when 
white-robed angels were seen ascending and descend- 
ing and when God Himself was believed to walk in 
the garden in the cool of the day. The sunrise up 


*At Ferry Beach, Maine, final lecture in series before the 
Institute of the Genera! Sunday School Association. 


out of the vast ocean, the little humming-bird out- 
lined for an instant against the background of the 
dawn, were intended for this institute and for this 
class and for this closing lecture of a happy week to 
summarize the essential things that we should carry 
away with us and ponder. 

In the realm that I have been discussing with you 
we have the infinitely great and the infinitely little. 
We have the sun 95,000,000 miles away, and other 
suns so distant that we refer to them not in miles 
but in light years. Every year the astronomers push 
back the boundaries of the known universe, if it 
has any boundaries. We know now that we belong 
not only to a solar system but to a galaxy in which are 
billions of blazing suns and stars, and that out beyond 
our galaxy, the Milky Way, there are other galaxies 
faintly seen, and probably other galaxies unseen. It 
staggers us to think of it. At the other end of the 
scale there are suns and planets just as perfect as these 
celestial bodies, but so small that no eye has ever 
seen them—electrons and protons, smaller than the 
molecule that once we were taught was the smallest 
particle into which matter could be divided without 
changing its nature, smaller than the atom which we 
were taught was the smallest thing there is—ultimate 
things, if they are things, ultimate bits of energy which 
seem to bridge the old chasm between matter and 
spirit, and which revolutionize our thinking. In the 
vast field of nature we have a mighty sun rising up 
out of a sea, and a little humming-bird, here an in- 
stant and then gone. In between are all the things 
that we have been thinking about, the earth and its 
waters and the depths of air, mighty forests, ferns and 
mosses, wild flowers, birds and insects, animals and 
men. Now, what have we been saying about these 
things? 

We have been saying that it is worth our while to 
pay attention to them. 

We live in a great house of many rooms. It’s 
worth our while to walk through the rooms and look 
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at the paintings, and note the treasures in the inlaid 
cabinets. 

Do you know that it was long weeks after Mr. 
Roosevelt went to the White House before he had 
time to get acquainted with it, visit the different his- 

toric rooms, and go out to see the lovely grounds? So 
we have been busy, too. We have not taken time to 
explore this great house that God has given us. I 
have been telling you this week to start now and walk 
through some of these rooms. Polo is good and tennis 
is good, and dashing over the country in motor cars is 
good, and swimming is very good when the great 
waves just lift you and hold you—but also the fringed 
gentian is good. And all the wild flowers nodding to 
you along a country road, and you nodding back and 
calling them by name, that is very good. An interest 
in some phase of nature gives variety, spice, beauty, to 
life, and lifts its strain. Some personality in nature 
study seems to share our joys, to bear our burdens, 
and in a wonderful way to fulfil the law of 
Christ. 

I have been trying to tell you also that not only 
is it worth while to develop an interest in nature study 
for ourselves, but it is even more worth while to plant 
that interest in others. 

Most of you are teachers, or you soon will be 
teachers, in church schools. You will find that chil- 
dren respond marvelously to nature study. The 
young want to know. They have not lost that keen 
edge that we all have in the beginning. 

There are books to help teachers along these lines. 
There are lessons for schools. Some day some of you 
will make much better lessons. And I, looking down 
through some heavenly bird-glasses and seeing it all, 
may boast to Moses or to Abraham, or to some lesser 
light, “I started that man, or that woman, off at 
Ferry Beach way back in 1938.” And my heavenly 
comrade may knock the ashes from his pipe and per- 
haps say, ‘A good job that.” 

The world we live in, what a subject that is for 
the church school! 

A word of warning here: Even in liberal churches 
and in liberal religious literature you will find what I 
consider pernicious teaching on this subject. You 
will hear intelligent men thoughtlessly declare: “God 
is not in nature. Nature is cruel. God is only in 
man.” 


My thesis is that God is everywhere, that the 


whole universe is the Father’s house, that the lower 
planes of evolution belong to Him as well as the higher, 
and that the law of the jungle is a part of the Divine 
process as much as the law of love. The snake that 
swallows a bird is not created by a devil, it is created by 
God. Man has moved on up toa higher plane. The 
law on his plane is not “dog catch dog,” but “bear one 
another’s burdens.’”’ To appreciate our law, to live 
up to its mandates, to dwell in love, does not mean 
that we have to condemn the poor snake that lives up 
to the light it has. Rather, we should say to our- 
selves, we will obey as implicitly on our plane as the 
snake does on his. Rather, we should remind our- 
selves that we are moving out of the age of the sur- 
vival of the fittest and into the age of mutual aid. 
We are coming to a time when the fittest to survive 
will not be those who kill, but those who save—not 


those who go it alone, but those who pull with the 
team. 

I have tried to make you see that the vastness of 
the subject need not daunt us—that knowledge of 
one little corner of the field tells us something about 
the whole field, that one science gives us a key to all 
the sciences. 

Tennyson paused one day before a little plant 
struggling for a precarious existence in the chink of a 
wall. He wrote: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here in my hand, root and all, 
Little flower, but if I could but understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


Tennyson sensed the vast mysteries. 
sensed the mighty unities of life. 

I have also told you that nature study changes 
the perspective of life, and enriches it. 

It seems as if our jealousy, our hatred, our small- 
ness, shriveled up when we are in contact with nature. 
It is sure that the more we come to know the trees 
and wild flowers, the song birds and mosses, the hills 
and valleys, and oceans and stars, the more our sense 
of value changes. We come to see some of the honors 
and houses and lands of the world as secondary, some of 
the things we strive for so constantly as baubles, and 
life itself as something vastly more and greater than 
all these. 

Perhaps in my enthusiasm for the hermit thrush, 
for these great white pines, for this background of 
ferns and bushes, for the old ocean, I have not made 
as clear as I might my enthusiasm for the people who 
are studying these things. Nature people are worth 
knowing. They are the comrades of the trail. They 
are the men who leave their salt in the camp for the 
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nextman. ‘They are, asa rule, free from small notions 
and petty practices. They radiate confidence, not 
fear. 


If you start on the path that I am suggesting you 
will find congenial friends who will enrich life for you. 

You will be able to summon them to you when 
you are lonely, through their books. It is not our 
inability to get books that prevents our reading. It 
is our inability to appreciate books. 

You may not like Thoreau at first, but the time 
will come when Thoreau will seem like a prophet. 
You may be bothered by the fact that Hudson’s birds 
are British birds, or birds of the Argentine, but the 
day will come when you will forget all that. You 
will rub your Aladdin’s lamp, and the tall gaunt old 
man, so hampered by poverty, so unknown until his 
last years, will come in and sit with you. Silent as he 
often was, he will not be silent when you have one 
of his books, “Birds and Man,” or “‘Afoot in Eng- 
land,” or ‘‘Green Mansions,” or ‘“Land’s End,” in 
your hands. 

You may picture John Burroughs an old man 
with a long gray beard, as I saw him, driving one of 
Henry Ford’s cars, but when you pick up “‘Wake 
Robin” you will see Burroughs a young treasury clerk 
in Washington, in a basement, with his face up against 


- aniron door, thinking of the woods and fields of his old 


home in the Catskills, and easing his homesick 
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feeling by setting down his memories of the out of doors. 
Or you can bring him to you later in the words: 


“The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


Often we hear that the new knowledge of nature 
has destroyed religious faith. It has revealed man as 
coming up from the depths instead of coming down 
from the heights, the soul as closely tied up with the 
flesh, many things settled for us before we were born, 
the earth itself not the center but a speck of a planet 
in celestial space, insignificant, destined to cool off and 
disappear. So some have said, “Is not man a mere 
accident and his ability to ask, to wonder, to hope, 
to pray, the supreme jest of creation?” Those who 
reason that way forget the men who bring us the new 
knowledge. More stupendous than the vast dis- 
tances between the suns and stars is the brain of man 
that measures those distances; more thrilling than 
the Bible story of man created perfect, is the story 
of evolution—man fighting his way up against stu- 
pendous obstacles; more awe-inspiring than size in a 
globe is life on a globe. I charge you to think often of 
the men who are giving their days and nights to 
science, for by their passion for truth, their indif- 
ference to reward, their marvelous ability to doubt, to 
believe, to test, to reject, to accept, to serve mankind, 
they are giving the lie to those who say the race is 
not Divine. 

In starting nature study and in deciding where 
to study I have tried to make you see that “now is 
the day of salvation and here the accepted place.”’ 
In other words, start with what is before your eyes and 
in sound of your ears. If you find out all that is pos- 
sible about a gull or tern, a sandpiper or loon, a hermit 
thrush or peewee, a white pine or hemlock, the sand 
or the sea, you will be a naturalist. 

Thoreau was one who understood the value of 
what the ear can bring to us. His writings are full of 
the appreciation of sound. “I drink in wonderful 
health, a cordial in sound,” he writes on one page of 
his journal. “I think I will not trouble myself for 
any wealth when I can be so cheaply enriched.”’ That 
was when he was twenty-three. At thirty-four he 
wrote: ‘“To ears that are expanded what a harp this 
world is.” 

He pays a noble tribute to the sound of the wood 
thrush, and one of his famous passages is about the 
music of the crickets: “The sound of the crickets at 
dawn after these first sultry nights seems like the 
dreaming of the earth still continued into the day- 
light. . . . the earth song of the cricket! Before 
Christianity was, itis. Health! Health! Health! is the 
burden of the song.”’ 

Last summer I took a groupof children up a wooded 
mountain. They were exceedingly keen about what 
they saw—the trees, the wild flowers, the birds, a 
chipmunk, rocks, even old stumps and dead leaves, 
but they were absolutely untrained as to the ear. 
Half way up the mountain we stopped and I as- 
sembled them. Then I said: “You have been doing 
well on this walk. John discovered this, Joe that, 
Peg and Katrina something else. Now let us halt a 


minute and listen. Then I want you to tell me what 
you have heard in that minute.”’ It was most in- 
teresting. There was not much, for it was a quiet 
hour of a quiet month, but we made quite a list. Ido 
not remember what was on the list, but up in that re- 
gion when I have made a list for myself I have dis- 
covered these sounds: the breezes in the trees, a 
squirrel scampering over dead leaves, a hum of bees 
or other insects, falling water, creaking of limb of a tree 
rubbing on another limb, barking of a dog, crowing of 
a rooster, call of a man, put-put of a motor, or sound 
of a distant axe, saw or hammer. Almost always 
there is the call or song of a bird, and happy is the boy 
or man who instantly recognizes it. He does not 
need to see the bird in the dense foliage to be sure of 
it, and to rejoice in its presence. In thick woods he 
would miss it nine times out of ten if he had to find it, 
but when he can say wood thrush or veery or red-eyed 
vireo or tanager or partridge, it is almost as if the bird 
had come and perched on the branch before him. 
In nature study the training of the ear should go along 
with the training of the eye. 

Be enthusiastic, but be careful. ‘Enthusiasm 
ain’t everything,” remarked the colored preacher. 
“You got to hab judgment as well. Good intentions 
are responsible for some of de worst singing in de 
choir.” 

In spite of the example of the scientists I urge you 
to study with the heart as well as the head. Get the 
facts straight, but look beyond your list. The whole 
story is not in the most complete treatise. 

Don’t be wooden. Remember the comment on 
the efficiency expert. ‘“‘What kind of a fellow is he?” 
asked a man of a well known efficiency engineer. The 
reply was, ‘‘Well, he never enjoys an ocean voyage be- 
cause there is so much salt going to waste.’’ 

I have tried in one way or another to suggest to 
you that you ought to see the ocean as well as the 
waves, the forest as well as the trees, the little hum- 
ming-bird alive, darting from flower to flower, or 
poised on wing, as well as the sum total of his various 
parts. 

As I have recommended and advised I have done 
so with the repeated statement that I who say these 
things am but a beginner. 

As we came away from my talk on the grasses a 
friend pulled up a grass and showed me, and I was not 
sure what it was. 

Last night a man who lives on the coast told me 
about a gull that I had never even heard of. 

Try to be better teachers, more accurate ob- 
servers, abler interpreters. Some of you have been 
kind enough to say that I have a great gift. If you 
read these lectures over ten years from now you cannot 
possibly say that. But I shall be glad if you then can 
truthfully declare, “Anyway he was a good scout, and | 
he started me off.” 

So good-by and good luck. May the sun shine 
for you and all the clouds bring you blessings, may the 
breezes whisper things comforting, and the storms make 
you mighty as the oak. May there always be a her- 
mit thrush somewhere around to sing for you—or at 
least a song sparrow—and may God so order your | 
lives that you may be enabled to add to the goodness _|| 
and beauty of the world. 
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Universalism in Worcester 


re Sp | HE Universalist doctrine was first preached 
7 ey} in Worcester in January, 1834, in the “town 
Ye) house,” by the Rev. Lucius Robinson Paige, 
fl} D.D. At this time Worcester was a town 
of seven thousand inhabitants. Universalism was 
well established in Central Massachusetts, churches 
in Milford, Charlton, Hardwick and Oxford lending 
to Worcester financial aid as well as moral support. 
One must have had the courage of his convictions in 
those days to proclaim the message of Universalism, 
for it was said and by many believed, that Universal- 
ism was the open door to crime and wickedness. Dr. 
Paige was at that time pastor of the church at Cam- 
bridge. He writes that his Worcester congregation 
consisted mostly of males, numbering two hundred or 
three hundred, the women not caring to appear at so 
unpopular a place. After 1834 occasional services 
were held with prominent ministers of that day in the 
pulpit—Joseph O. Skinner, Hosea Ballou, Walter 
Bullard, Thomas Whittemore, Thomas J. Greenwood 
and others. In May, 1841, representatives of eight 
or ten families called the young Stephen P. Landers 
to be their settled pastor. Meetings were held in 
Brinley Hall, an upstairs room on the site of the State 
Mutual Building. The legal existence of the society 
dates from a meeting held June 3, 1841, at which a 
constitution submitted by the pastor was unani- 
mously adopted and officers elected. The society im- 
mediately began to consider the possibility of a home 
of its own, and a stock company was formed to finance 
it. So strong was the pastor’s faith in his people and 
their object that he subscribed more than he was 
worth, depending upon borrowing to pay when neces- 
sary. When he left Worcester he owned more shares 
than any other individual member. 

Immediately upon entering the new building, 
the organization of the church was completed, No- 
vember 21, 1848. Mr. Landers was succeeded in 
March, 1845, by the Rev. Albert Case, who came from 
South Carolina. His work was acceptable to his 
people and ten members were added to the fellowship 
during his term of four years. There was still much op- 
position to the new faith and the members were 
criticised In many ways. . 

The Rev. Obadiah H. Tillotson immediately fol- 
lowed Mr. Case, in 1849. This was the era of con- 
troversy, and Mr. Tillotson was challenged to defend 
his belief in a series of debates, which he did in elo- 
quent and forceful manner. Mr. Tillotson’s sermons 
so stimulated attendance that it became necessary to 
enlarge the seating capacity of the church by adding 
a gallery. This was in 1851, and “Father” Ballou 
preached the sermon of rededication. It was during 
Mr. Tillotson’s pastorate that the work of the women 
first received the recognition of the trustees, but it was 
not until 1870 that they were allowed voting privileges 
in the society. From 1853 to 1860 the church pros- 
pered under the Rev. John Greenleaf Adams, D. D. 
He was strong in his attempt to make the church 
school a power, and had many ways of interesting 
people in it. This church has always claimed the 
honor of originating Children’s Day, although that 
claim has been contested by a Chelsea church. It 


was in 1853 that Miss Lydia Wilmarth, a teacher lin 
the school, instituted the custom of setting aside one 
Sunday in July as Lily Sunday, now known as Chil- 
dren’s Day. In the winter of 1857 the whole city 
experienced a spiritual revival and this church felt 
the impulse. Largely attended prayer and conference 
meetings were held, and here Dr. Adams was at his 
best. Of his Worcester pastorate he writes, “Some 
of the happiest realities of my religious life were en- 
joyed during my ministry in this place.” Sixty-four 
members were added to the roll by Dr. Adams. §Fol- 
lowing Dr. Adams came the Rev. Lindley M. Burring- 
ton, whose term, 1860-1862, was so short as to make 
little impression upon the life of church or city. Han- 
dicapped by ill health, he resigned at the end of his 
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first year. But one new member was added and he 
left the church with a membership of ninety-six. 

One of the outstanding men of the denomina- 
tion was the next pastor, the Rev. Thomas E. St. John, 
1862-1866, and again from 1868 to 1879. The Civil 
War period found him preaching many powerful 
sermons for the cause of the Union, and the church 
became known asSt. John’s recruiting office. In 1862 
came reorganization by the adoption of a new con- 
stitution and covenant, and revision of the list of mem- 
bers which brought the total to ninety active members. 
About this time a building fund was started with a new 
church in view. Miss Wilmarth, referred to above, 
started a penny collection in the school, which even- 
tually netted $1,000, and which became the nucleus 
of the fund for a new church. The lot for the present 
building was purchased in 1865, but in the spring of 
1866 Mr. St. John accepted a pastorate in Chicago and 
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the matter of a new church rested. His successor, the 
Rev. Benjamin F. Bowles, was installed at the ob- 
servance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society, October 10, 1866. Mr. Bowles had 
an uneventful pastorate, during which thirty-one 
members were added to the lists. His wife, Ada 
Bowles, described as a brilliant woman, later was 
ordained and became pastor of a church at Pomona, 
Calif. 

f+ Upon the resignation of Mr. Bowles, Mr. St. 
John was recalled. Interest in the new church was 
immediately stimulated and after some delays the 
cornerstone of the present building was laid June 8, 
1870. Dedication took place June 28, 1871, with 
former pastors, Landers, Burrington, Bowles, Adams 
and St. John, taking part. The building and lot had 
cost about $65,000, and bore a debt that would have 
staggered less hardy souls, but their faith was justified, 
for in February, 1881, the debt was canceled. The 
remaining eight years of Mr. St. John’s pastorate 
passed successfully. The church prospered and sev- 
enty-one joined the fellowship during the two pastor- 
ates. 

The Rev. Moses H. Harris, D. D., came to the 
church during a period of great religious interest, 
1879-1890. He was a magnetic preacher and we read 
of average congregations of one thousand. From the 
beginning he urged that the debt of $23,500 be wiped 
out, and in 1881 a campaign was conducted and more 
than the required sum was raised in one hour at a 
morning service. Mrs. Harris (Zelia E.) was an ef- 
ficient helpmeet and her work with the young women 
was particularly effective. She was the founder of 
the Z. E. H. Club, a present active organization among 
the women. During Dr. Harris’ term of ten years 
and seven months one hundred and twenty-seven 
persons united with the church and seventy-four were 
christened. It was in that period that the Winchester 
Confession was adopted. and the constitution again 
revised. 

The Rev. Almon Gunnison, D. D., succeeded 
Dr. Harris in 1890 and had a most successful pastorate. 
A man of high culture and gracious personality, he 
made hosts of friends. It was his custom to give an 
annual course of lectures on his travels and he wrote 
extensively. 

During these years the church was entirely re- 
modeled and redecorated and over two hundred mem- 
bers were added. Dr. Gunnison several times refused 
an invitation to become president of St. Lawrence 
University, but was at last prevailed upon to become 
its head. In November, 1899, a farewell reception 
was held at which men high in the life of the city ex- 
pressed their regret at his departure. 

And then in 1900 came the beloved Dr. Vincent 
E. Tomlinson. Great things have been accomplished 
during his pastorate of thirty-three years. Director 
in practically all organizations for good work, member 
of the Art Museum, Library Board, Civic Club and 
Masonic Fraternity, he carries his doctrine with him 
wherever he goes, and this church has attained a posi- 
tion in the community never before reached. One of 
his first acts was to pay off a debt of $11,000, incurred 
in remodeling in 1897. A $100,000 parish house has 
been added to the property, as has an attractive par- 
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sonage. A church paper, “The Message,” has been in 
continuous circulation since 1901. Organizations 
that have come into being since 1900 are Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, Men’s and Young Men’s Clubs, Young 
Women’s Aid, Altruistic Circle, Dramusart Club, a 
greatly improved church school and a Y. P. C. U. 
which has given several officers to state and national 
bodies. Permanent funds have grown from $7,000 
to over $60,000, and more than eight hundred mem- 
bers have been added and some three hundred and 
fifty children christened. Union Good Friday services, 
to which churches of -all Protestant denominations 
contribute, have been held for many years. 

John Coleman Adams, Charles E. St. John and 
Charles H. Eaton all grew up in this church and re- 
ceived their early training in its school. We have at 
present one young man preparing for the ministry at 
Tufts, D. Stanley Rawson. 

This has always been a united church. There 
have been differences but never an open rift. Good 
sense and forbearance have marked its dealings. It 
has maintained a free pulpit. The utterances of its 
leaders have not been curbed. 


All Souls Universalist Church 


The property of All Souls Church is located on 
the corner of Norwood and Woodland Streets in the 
neighborhood of Clark University. 

All Souls Church began as a mission Sunday 
school on January 27, 1884, in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Russell at 10 May Street. The school, 
with prayer meetings and preaching, was conducted 
by Dr. Moses H. Harris, then pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church. The society grew rapidly and just 
one year to a day from its organization the chapel on 
Kilby Street was dedicated. The land was donated 
by Lucy A. Stone and the funds were raised by Mrs. 
Russell and Mrs. Stone. The church organization 
was formed June 14, 1885. The society soon outgrew 
the Kilby Street Chapel and the present building was 
dedicated November 20, 1891. On January 26, 1930, 
the church was freed of debt for the first time. One 
mortgage paid had been standing for thirty-six years. 
To insure the fact that the church would be kept free 
from debt in the future, it was voted that no mortgage 
could be placed on the property without a majority 
vote of the contributing members at a meeting called 
for that purpose. 

In 1917, John Upham gave his home at 43 Oberlin 
Street to the society, and this property is now used as 
a parsonage. 

Five young men have entered the ministry from 
All Souls. Three hold pastorates at the present time 
in this state and one is studying for the ministry at 
Tufts College and one at St. Lawrence University. 

In January, 1934, the society will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its organization and the twen- 
tieth anniversary of its present pastorate. 

The following have been pastors of All Souls 
Church: the Rev. Lee H. Fisher, the Rev. F. W. Bailey, 
the Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., the Rev. Benjamin 
F. Eaton, the Rev. Moses H. Harris, D. D., the Rev. 
Andrew J. Canfield, D. D., the Rev. William J. 
Taylor, and the present pastor, Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, D. D. 
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VII. 


Mr. Shaw on God and Man 


Louis Joughin 


MONG the Thirty-nine Attitudes used by Mr. 
Shaw when he desires to irritate us into a 
state of attention, is that of a Knower of 

Religious Truths. Now it is very easy to 

dismiss this British prophet with a contemptuous 

reference to his frequently burlesque style or his pre- 
tension to intimate acquaintance with that ageless 
chronological trinity, the past, the present, and the 
future. But any one who has read Mr. Shaw’s books 

—1in preference to the newspaper articles about him— 

will know that such a dismissal betokens ignorance of 

a number of really important works. In the several 

and varied realms of human thought through which 

this internationally famous pedestrian has wandered, 

George Bernard Shaw may not have reared any out- 

standing monument of human thought before which 

men will forever bow. But, as a rule, his ideas have 
been fifty years ahead of his time. In his study of re- 
ligion he may occasionally be a few steps behind the 
latest accredited theory of the higher criticism, or 
there may be errors of fact; nevertheless, there re- 
mains the obvious truth that the religion of our day 
cannot neglect a critic whose art is so telling and whose 

keen mind is so fantastically unprejudiced. ° 

The first question to arise is that of the dramatist’s 
knowledge of the history of Christianity. Let it be 
said at once that there is ample evidence of Mr. 
Shaw’s having ingested a sufficient quantity of Schweit- 
zer or the equivalent thereof. He has adequate 
knowledge of the multiplicity of Messiahs with which 
the Biblical scholar must be familiar, and is versed in 
such lore as the primitive identity of communion and 
enthusiasm. However, on many occasions he brings 
home the fact that the only real significance in the 
accomplished historical event lies in the help it gives 
us in interpreting the present religious need. In the 
preface to “‘Androcles and the Lion” we read: 

The chaos of mere facts in which the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Ode to Charity suggest nothing but 
disputes as to whether they are interpolations or not, in 
which Jesus becomes nothing but a name suspected of 
belonging to ten different prophets or executed persons, 
in which Paul is the only man who could not possibly 
have written the epistles attributed to him, in which 
Chinese sages, Greek philosophers, Latin authors, and 
writers of ancient anonymous inscriptions are thrown 
at our heads as the source of this or that scrap of the 
Bible, is neither a religion nor a criticism of religion. 
. . . . For good or evil, we have made a synthesis out 
of the literature we call the Bible. . . . After all, a syn- 
thesis is what you want: it is the case you have to judge 
brought to an apprehensible issue for you. ; 

If the facts are of only secondary importance, the 
same judgment must fall upon all disputes as to credi- 
bility, a state of mind characterized as “a subjective 
condition .... not dependent on evidence and 
reason.’”’ The Archbishop, in “Saint Joan,’’ disposes 
of the whole question when he defines a miracle. 

A miracle, my friend, is an event which creates 
faith. That is the purpose and nature of miracles. 


They may seem very wonderful to the people who wit- 
ness them, and very simple to those who perform them. 
That does not matter: if they confirm or create faith 
they are true miracles. 


Thus, for George Bernard Shaw, Christianity is 
a force for good or evil because it is a system of be- 
lief. But, when he turns to a study of Jesus and: an 
examination of the several principles which make up 
the credo of our religion, he finds, alas, that they most 
woefully misrepresent, subvert, obscure, and deny 
the faith of the founder. 

The picture of Jesus which the Shavian criticism 
brings us is that of a cheerful and pragmatic prophet, 
duly impressed with the greatness of his own message. 
The Nazarene confounds the ascetic followers of John 
the Baptist, and shocks the Pharisaic observers of the 
Sabbath by his eminently sensible remark that the 
day of rest was ordained for the convenience of man. 
This preacher performs miracles, but he does so be- 
cause of his overwhelming pity: he warns the people 
not to base their faith upon the evidence of their eyes, 
and curses them when they treat him as a purveyor of 
supernatural power. ‘Toward the end of his ministry 
the story becomes confused; the preacher devotes less 
time to his people and is more and more preoccupied 
with the tragic fulfillment of his Messianic role. Jesus 
believes implicitly in his mission as savior and his 
judges condemn him because the people are turning 
to a new and hopeful message, abandoning that 
deathless and ubiquitous high god of our race—Things 
as They Are. The finished portrait is that of a man 
of limitless love and innate cheerfulness; furthermore, 
a prophet, a worker of miracles, a god if you will—for 
the prime and sufficient reason that he has been ac- 
cepted as such in the hearts of the people. 

So much for the person of Jesus, but what of his 
doctrine? No paraphrase can do justice to Mr. 
Shaw’s skillful and highly individual summary. 

The doctrines in which Jesus is thus confirmed are, 
roughly, the following: 

1. The kingdom of heaven is within you. You are 
the son of God; and God is the son of man. God is a 
spirit, to be worshiped in spirit and in truth, and not an 
elderly gentleman to be bribed and begged from. We 
are members one of another; so you cannot injure or 
help your neighbor without injuring or helping yourself. 
God is your father: you are here to do God’s work; and 
you and your father are one. 

2. Get rid of property by throwing it into the 
common stock. Dissociate your work entirely from 
money payments. If you let a child starve you are let- 
ting God starve. Get rid of all anxiety about tomor- 
row’s dinner and clothes, because you cannot serve 
two masters: God and Mammon. 

8. Get rid of judges and punishment and revenge. 
Love your neighbor as yourself, he being a part of 
yourself. And love your enemies: they are your 
neighbors. 

4. Get rid of your family entanglements. Every 
mother you meet is as much your mother as the woman 
who bore you. Every man you meet is as much your 
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brother as the man she bore after you. ... In the 
kingdom of heaven, which, as aforesaid, is within you, 
there is no marriage nor giving in marriage, because 
you cannot devote your life to two divinities: God and 
the person you are married to. 


By now it is apparent in what direction we are 
being led. Our prophet willingly admits that such 
doctrines as the above must cause immediate anxiety 
to the average stockbroker, and that ‘‘the world is 
governed to a considerable extent by the considera- 
tions that occur to stockbrokers in the first five min- 
utes; ....” Furthermore, there is justice in the 
charge that implicit obedience to such teachings, on 
the part of everyone, would soon reduce the world to 
trampdom. There is only one solution possible, a 
reorganization of society in such fashion as to secure 
for the individual the time and liberty necessary to 
that ethical development for which Jesus pleaded. 

The intensity of Mr. Shaw’s admiration of Jesus 
is equaled by his contempt for Paul. The whole re- 
sponsibility for the developed doctrine of original sin 
is laid at the feet of the Damascene disciple. The hy- 
pothesis of everlasting propitiation, the efficacy of 
death-bed repentance after a life of accomplished sin- 
fulness, the exhortation to abject humility, all indicate 
to the British writer that “there has really never been 
a more monstrous imposition perpetrated than the 
imposition of the limitations of Paul’s soul upon the 
soul of Jesus.” 

Salvationism, Mr. Shaw believes, has succeeded 
for two good reasons: it avoids the expense of Brah- 
manism, and it conveniently relieves the weak from 
the necessity of any serious effort at self-control. 
Luther gave the finishing blow when his theology es- 
tablished the ancillary capacity in which works wait 
upon faith. That, by the way, is the reason ‘Major 
Barbara” rises to the defense of the Salvation Army: 
the author feels he has found at least one Christian 
group in which repentance is not of much avail with- 
out substantial proof of an altered way of life. 

The opinions of the dramatist about the church 
as a medium for organized worship are, as one would 
expect, not favorable. In his opinion religious feeling 
is primarily an individual experience. The passion- 
ately religious are a world apart in the sense suggested 
by William James, although in fairness to Mr. Shaw 
it should be noted that his insistence is upon unique 
spiritual insight rather than psychic hypersensitivity. 
A clear distinction, however, is drawn between pas- 
sionate belief and the emotional babel of evangelism. 

Dislike of the conservative elements in the 
church gives us some of the most striking invective 
of our literature. Thuswe are told that the failure of 
any one scientific theory does not mean we must re- 
turn to Fundamentalist religious beliefs. Mr. Shaw 
takes a very long breath and lets us have it: 


It must therefore be said very precisely and clearly 
that the bankruptcy of Darwinism does not mean that 
Nobodaddy was Somebodaddy with “body, parts, and 
passions” after all; that the world was made in the year 
4004 B. C.; that damnation means an eternity of blaz- 
ing brimstone; that the Immaculate Conception means 
that sex is sinful and that Christ was parthogenetically 
brought forth by a virgin descended in like manner from 
a line of virgins right back to Eve; that the Trinity is 
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an anthropomorphic monster with three heads which 

are yet only one head; that in Rome the bread and wine 

on the altar become flesh and blood, and in England, in 

a still more mystical manner, they do and they do not; 

that the Bible is an infallible scientific manual, an ac- 

curate historical chronicle, and a complete guide to con- 
duct; that we may lie and cheat and murder and then 
wash ourselves innocent in the blood of the lamb on Sun- 
day, at the cost of a credo and a penny in the plate, and 

so on and so forth. Civilization cannot be saved by 

people not only crude enough to believe these things, but 

irreligious enough to believe that such belief constitutes 

a religion. The education of children cannot be left 

safely in their hands.- If dwindling sects like the Church 

of England, the Church of Rome, the Greek Church, and 

the rest, persist in trying to cramp the human mind 

within the limits of these grotesque perversions of nat- 
ural truths and poetic metaphors, then they must be 
ruthlessly banished from the schools until they either 
perish in general contempt or discover the soul that is 
hidden in every dogma. The real Class War will be a 
war of intellectual classes; and its conquest will be the 
souls of the children. 

The historical and practical criticism of Chris- 
tianity set forth by the British playwright is unde- 
niably stimulating, whatever may be thought of its 
profundity or accuracy. However, it is essentially 
negative, and in order to do justice to Mr. Shaw one 
must now examine his positive dogma. There is, of 
course, no attempt on his part to furnish the makings 
of a new creed, but he does try to throw light upon 
that general stream of human thought and feeling 
which we call religion. 

In the first place, one must bear in mind that 
George Bernard Shaw is a neo-Lamarckian. He agrees 
with those biologists who hold that living matter is 
part of a general Life Force which has an objectively 
determinable purpose, namely, to perfect itself. 
This will to perfection is present in the living cell and, 
within the limitations of the cell’s power to modify 
its existing physical equipment, determines its life 
path. Such a theory is evidently in direct contradic- 
tion to the mechanical selective principle of Darwin- 
ism. Because of its teleological basis, neo-Lamarck- 
ism is susceptible of development along ethical and 
religious lines, aptly illustrated in Mr. Shaw’s discus- 
sion of the problems of evil and free will. 

A “disorderly” and eccentric god is unbearable: 
the concept of a power so rash as to interfere arbi- 
trarily with the natural order it has established is so 
fantastic and unthinkable that it may be dismissed. 
The sorrows of human life must arise from some other 
cause. Mr. Shaw does not claim omniscience for his 
Life Force, and postulates that it may at times be in 
error. In a public address the dramatist is quoted as 
having characterized the typhoid bacillus as “one of 
the failures of the Life Force that we call God .... 
Evil things were things that were made with the object 
of their doing good, but turned out wrong, and there- 
fore had to be destroyed.’”’ Such an explanation of 
the origin of evil is not entirely convincing, but its 
author would probably retort that it is as satisfactory 
as one based upon the sinfulness of apple stealing. 

On the fundamental question of human existence, 
that of freedom of the will, Mr. Shaw takes a definitely 
common-sense stand. The will and power of living 
matter to perfect itself is operative in the comparative 
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simplicity of uni-cellular life, but it reaches its perfect 
expression only in the conscious purpose of what is at 
present the highest form of animal life. This typi- 
cally Lamarckian reconciliation of evolution and the 
human will disposes of that mindless determinism 
which has sprung from Darwinism. On the other 
hand one must not lose sight of the powerful influence 
which environment exerts upon human life: our choice 
of action must frequently be limited. 


Most men and women can endure the ordinary an- 
noyances and disappointments of life without commit- 
ting murderous assaults. They conclude therefore that 
any person can refrain from such assaults if he or she 
chooses to, and proceed to reinforce self-control by 
threats of severe punishment. But in this they are mis- 
taken. . . . Men who have suffered several long sen- 
tences of penal servitude for murderous assaults will, 
the very day after they are released, seize their wives 
and cast them under drays at an irritating word... . 
Burglary fascinates some men as sailoring fascinates 
some boys. Among respectable people how many are 
there who can be restrained by the warnings of their 
doctors and the lessons of experience from eating and 
drinking more than is good for them? 


A brief epitome of Mr. Shaw’s ideas on the history 
of religious thought in the West is found in ‘‘The Ad- 
ventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God.” 
Imbued with a genuinely religious curiosity, “the 
black girl” goes on a pilgrimage, meeting with and 
questioning the old Hebrew God of Wrath, the Tor- 
menting God of Job, and the gentle Jesus. Other 
travelers cross her path: biological determinists, wor- 
shipers of beauty, image makers and image breakers. 
In the end, she settles down to a life of humble gar- 
dening under the kindly aspect of Voltaire, happily 
married to a reddish-haired Irish Socialist! “The 
Black Girl’ will not furnish a complete index to its 
author’s speculations on religion, but it may well serve 
as an introduction or summary. 

The ultimate issue must now be raised. Does 
George Bernard Shaw give evidence of real sympathy 
with the religious life? \ Both in his criticism of his- 
torical Christianity and in the startling biological 
ethics he preaches there is ample proof of keenness of 
mind and rectitude of judgment. But the approach 
is admittedly rationalistic. There is no clue as to 
whether the author is pondering in a rarefied realm 
of ratiocination or whether he has personal knowledge 
of religious experience. Now while it is not necessary 
that we should establish quantitatively the spiritual 
sensitivity of people who write about God, it is reason- 
able that we should hope to find in them that modicum 
of soulful stirring enjoyed by all but the paralytically 
intellectual. 

Mr. Shaw’s practical morality is in theory based 
upon the will to perfection. In fact, it arises from his 
delightfully fastidious personality. However start- 
ling the doctrine of his plays may be, they never pre- 
sent vulgarity in an attractive light. The playwright’s 
anathema of his miserable schooling suggests the 
quality of his personal morality. 

.... 1] was taught lying, dishonorable submission 

to tyranny, dirty stories, a blasphemous habit of treat- 

ing love and maternity as obscene jokes, hopelessness, 

evasion, derision, cowardice, and all the blackguard’s 

shifts by which the coward intimidates other cowards. 
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One of the accusations the living dramatist hurls 
against the unoffending Shakespeare is that he was 
just that: unoffending to the point of having no posi- 
tive ethical message. Even Doctor Johnson does not 
escape. We are told: “I did not learn my school 
lessons, having much more important ones in hand, 
with the result that I have not wasted my life trifling 
with literary fools in taverns as Johnson did when he 
should have been shaking England with the thunder 
of his spirit.” 

“Saint Joan” establishes beyond doubt its author’s 
understanding of religious experience. There is the 
same alternation between reasoned criticism and bur- 
lesque joshing, but there is more besides. As Archi- 
bald Henderson says, ‘““The Catholic Church, the In- 
quisition, the Holy Roman Empire, Feudalism and 
Nationalism, Protestantism and cclesiasticism, these 
mighty institutions and faiths, embodied in stage 
figures, wage war to the death over the devoted head 
of the gallant girl.” But the author himself, in his 
comment, gives us the key to its worth. “All the 
forces that bring about the catastrophe are on the 
grandest scale;.and the individual soul on which they 
press is of the most indomitable force and temper.” 
Despite the historical setting and the preoccupation 
with human thought in its vaster dimensions, Joan 
rises as an heroic figure dominating and giving poign- 
ant meaning to the entire action. Her resourceful- 
ness and unalterable faith lead her from glory to 
glory. Her downfall comes about through the op- 
position of another and more powerfully established 
faith. The dramatist has given to the personality of 
Joan the little touches which unmistakably bespeak 
her youth, her womanhood, and her saintliness. 

As one looks over Mr. Shaw’s works it becomes 
clear that he has a good deal to say about God and 
man. The several discussions of Christianity as a 
world religion are not original, but neither are they in- 
consequential. The biological idealism of which the 
dramatist is so enamored is perhaps more original 
but less profound. And then in “Saint Joan” the 
critic abandons the direct approach and gives a stir- 
ring picture of the religious soul battling its way 
through a world of gigantic conflicting ideas. In all 
his religious discussions, both direct and indirect, 
George Bernard Shaw can be confirmed in error as to 
detail. But the synthesis is amazing. To appreciate 
it, one has only to consider what the majority of recent 
English writers have had to say about religion. 
Wordsworth presented the world with a creature which 
passed through a metamorphosis from egocentric 
pantheism to the Established Church. Browning, a 
far more intelligent man, was unable to escape the 
honeyed voice of sentimentalism. Many of our con- 
temporary writers show no real knowledge of the re- 
ligion which has been the heritage of our race for two 
thousand years; they find it easier to reject it, or 
frankly to proclaim that they are not interested. 

When George Bernard Shaw has something to say 
he does so in a straightforward fashion. His skill in 
arousing dormant minds is notorious, and the artistry 
of his language is generally conceded. May not those 
whose concern is with religion congratulate them- 
selves that when Mr. Shaw deals with their subject 
he is both inspiring and eminently sensible? 


ye 
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The Purpose of the Church Re-examined—II 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Ill 


CUSSIONS of the Church as an institution 
are apt to become so general as to lose all 
contact with specific situations. We sing 
with gusto about “the Church of God” that 
moves “like a mighty army,” and, if we are liberals, 
we give to the word Church an inclusiveness of mean- 
ing that is world-wide. It is inspiring and thrilling, 
but it doesn’t connect up with immediate problems and 
opportunities. A vision of “the Church of man,” 
such as I attempted to describe in my previous article, 
is of little value unless it is concretely related to ‘“The 
First Unitarian Church of Zenith City.” 

In the present article I propose to consider the 
individual parish church, assuming that the people 
have in common the attitude toward religion that we 
rather arrogantly call “‘liberal’’—that is to say, that 
they insist upon the right of each individual to formu- 
late his own beliefs in the ethical and spiritual realms. 
The essential character of such a church has never 
been better described than by Professor Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, when he said that its bond of fellow- 
ship is not “intellectual assent” but “spiritual con- 
sent.”’ The question before us is, how can such a 
church function as an agency for transmitting the 
fire of aspiration? 

Any church—whatever adjective you choose to 
put in front of that noun—must command and re- 
ceive the positive loyalty of its constituent members. 
Even if there be a large number of persons on the 
fringes of the organization—“interested outsiders”’ 
let us call them, or ‘‘casual attendants’’—there must 
be a core of whole-heartedly devoted members, whose 
loyalty has been built up through many years of dis- 
interested service, surviving the test of many a clash 
of opinion and many a time of stress. They care so 
much for their church that it has become part of their 
very selves, as they have become part of the “self” 
of the church. They believe in their church with 
deep and abiding conviction. They are “living 
stones” in its edifice. 

Such loyalty does not preclude criticism—indeed, 
it implies the duty of criticism-at appropriate times— 
but it does preclude all criticism that does not start 
from the assumption of the basic worth of the church. 
So long as the criticism is ‘from the inside,” it can be 
as drastic as the situation warrants; but only those 
who identify themselves with a church and keep the 
inside point of view through thick and thin, through 
fair weather and stormy, “for better, for worse; for 
richer, for poorer,” are, in the true sense, members. 
There must be a commitment without reservation, 
a love that does not fail. Their loyalty is like that of 
Stephen Decatur’s often misunderstood words about 
his country—a loyalty that keeps its devotion even 
if it has to condemn the policies and actions of the 
one it loves. There need be no slackening in the 
critical judgment, but there must be no slackening in 
the underlying allegiance. 

The natural center for such loyalty is the in- 
dividual parish church; and we can hardly be too in- 


sistent upon holding to that center, no matter how 
wide the circles of interest that surround it. Even 
the widest circle of all, the universal church of man, 
has its center for us in the church of our personal 
affection. ‘There is no. substitute,” said John 
Dewey, “for the vitality and depth of close and direct. 
intercourse and attachment;” and unless we maintain 
the intercourse and attachment that are possible in a 
small unit we shall fail to secure any vitality and 
depth in wider relations. Denominational and inter- 
denominational loyalties are all very well, but they 
must not be allowed to displace the primary loyalty 
to the “home” church. 
IV 

When we ask what special efforts will best pro- 
mote the church loyalty we need, we are brought 
directly to the question of program. There is little 
value in trying to formulate any program of activities 
that could be adopted zn toto by any church. Too 
much depends upon local conditions. But there are 
a few general principles that have a wide possibility of 
application. 

In the first place, all loyalty grows out of service. 
If we want a body of loyal church members, we must 
have a program of church activities that will give to 
each and every one among them the sense of directly 
sharing in the active life of the parish. This is not. 
easy. It requires something like a touch of or- 
ganizing genius somewhere in the church—perhaps in 
the minister, but by no means necessarily. I have 
known laymen and laywomen who could run circles. 
round almost any minister on this kind of business; 
and sometimes a small committee can do a better 
piece of work than any individual. The point is not 
who does it, but that in one way or another it must be 
done. Not all at once, of course; but gradually and 
naturally it must come about that every man, woman, 
and child has a real part in the active life of the church. 

This activity may be of almost any sort, provided 
those who share it feel that they are needed. We 
have of late been inclined to look askance at the “‘in- 
stitutional church,” with its variety of clubs and 
classes, its gymnasium and kitchen and workshop; but 
at its best the institutional church was a real church, 
with a real program; and a little thinking would 
probably result in discovering all sorts of new and 
interesting things that might be done by people of any 
church. Nothing that builds up the sense of fellow- 
ship is out of place; and the wider the range of ex- 
experiences that people share within their church, 
the better. When members of a church can come 
together for an evening of hilarious nonsense, they can 
work together better afterwards—yes, and study and 
argue and worship better together, too. 

It is in the part of our church program that has 
to do with worship that we most need ereative think- 
ing. Why liberal churches should be so hidebound 
and unimaginative in the planning and conduct of 
their services of worship is a first-class mystery. 
Many of them cling tenaciously to the stereotyped 
forms of a colorless Protestant worship, or else break 
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entirely away and adopt a sort of jerry-built ritualism 
of their own, with less color and no dignity. There 
is no reason why a liberal church should not follow 
both lines at the same time, by the simple device of 
increasing the number of services; and, by using 
imagination, produce both a traditional service of 
simple beauty that will appeal to those who care for 
such forms, and also an austerely radical service for 
thosewho prefer to be literal rather than poetical in their 
worship. Where there are two liberal churches in the 
same community, common sense would suggest a 
division of function at this point; but even in small 
communities a liberal church can offer a much wider 
variety of services of worship than is usual, by free 
and courageous experiment. 

The loyalty we want will come naturally to the 
church member who can honestly say to himself: 
“My church is a place where all sorts of interesting 
things are continually happening, in some of which I 
myself have a real share of responsibility, and from 
which I have found by actual experience that I derive 
mental stimulus, a sense of happy fellowship, and a 
steadily deepening awareness of the spiritual values 
of life. These things I receive because it is a church; 
but because it is also a liberal church, I receive them 
in spite of the fact that I can conform to none of 
the traditionally necessary dogmas of orthodox 
churches.”’ 

Vv 

“A steadily deepening awareness of the spiritual 
values of life’—that is, after all, the heart of the 
matter. This, I think, is what lies behind the phrase 
from President Morgan’s essay which I quoted at the 
beginning: “So that life shall demand design,” and 
not only demand it, but learn how to discover it, and 
(if it may be) also to create it. When a church can 
offer that gift to its members, it has begun to fulfil its 
real vocation. 

But that gift is never offered except at a price. 
President Morgan adds to his phrase these words: 
“and be willing to pay for it.” That takes account of 
the element of discipline, without which no progress is 
possible in any field of human endeavor, and without 
which religion becomes a selfish and dangerous “‘way 
of escape.” The church has always taught this 

truth, and the repugnance which most of us feel to the 
grotesque extremes to which asceticism has sometimes 
been carried should not blind our eyes to the basic 
rightness of the teaching. “The man who laughs at 
the plank bed and the discipline is a shallow fool,” 
wrote Baron von Huegel; and a church that tries to 
ignore or evade the necessity for spiritual discipline 
is guilty of the same shallow folly. 

The fact that discipline is self-imposed does not 
alter its essential character, except to make it more 
rigorous and unrelenting. The boy who changes from 
a school where the regimen is strict to a college where 
the atmosphere is one of complete freedom may indeed 
pass through a period of unrestrained license; but, if 
he survive at all, he will soon discover that college 
has nothing to offer him unless he will be his own school- 
master and submit to a discipline that his own in- 
telligence recognizes as necessary. 

We who call ourselves liberals have, I believe, 
been lingering too long in the period of unrestrained 
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license. We rebelled against the external discipline 
of the traditional churches; and the revolt was nat- 
ural and necessary. But we have as yet largely 
failed to get the ‘college’ attitude toward religion, 
apparently imagining that we can get what we want 
without paying for it. Instead of spending so much 
time congratulating ourselves that we are no longer 
under the schoolmaster’s authority, we would have 
done better to turn our minds actively and assiduously 
to the problem of working out new forms of spiritual 
discipline suitable for free men to impose upon them- 
selves. Such discipline will have no artificial authority 
behind it, but it will have behind it the authority 
which we ourselves recognize as inherent in the facts 
of experience. 

In this central element of the religious life, the 
function of the Church will be twofold. First, to 
bring to our attention, in season and out of season, the 
necessity for discovering the conditions under which— 
and under which alone—life may be made beautiful 
and happy; and, secondly, to feed our inner life go 
that we may have courage and patience to subject 
our tempestuous, wayward wills to the discipline 
which our own best thinking acknowledges as having 
rightful authority over us. Without forfeiting the 
charter of individual liberty which is their peculiar 
treasure, churches of the free spirit might in this way 
regain their place in the inclusive fellowship of the 
Church of man, and by so doing render an incalculable 
service to the world. 

* * * 
THE OTHER THING SHOCKS: ME MORE 

I’m still easily shocked, but not now by the experiences 
which used to make me gasp. 

When I hear of a man, as I did the other day, who said, 
“My factory wasn’t built to the glory of God; it was built to 
make money,” it didn’t shock me at all. I was rather pleased at 
the man’s blunt honesty, for I knew he was telling the truth. 

What does shock me is to hear a man say, ‘“‘My factory was 
built for the glory of God,” or ““My farm is run for the glory of 
God,” or “I practice my profession of teaching, medicine, law, 
for the glory of God,’’ when I know that this is just a manner of 
speaking. 

I said as much to a friend, and he turned on me, retorting, 
“But, Justus, you never hear men say these things. They may 
not be very good Christians, but they’re not hypocrites.” 

I assured him I did hear exactly such things, and he did, too. 
Heard ’em no longer ago than last Sunday morning. 

And it was true. For the second hymn of the morning 
service we sang: 

To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill; 

O may it all my powers engage, 
To do my Master’s will. 

And I knew everybody was singing; that’s a hymn nobody 
seems to balk at, though it has some tremenduos and sort of ar- 
resting ideas if they weren’t so familiar. 

So when one man says, “No; I’m working for money,” and 
I know he is, I’m not as disturbed as when a man sg ys, “I’m 
work ng for God,” and I’m afraid that he isn’t. 

Which goes, dear brethren, for myself first of all.—Justus 
Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* o* * 
Add egg and milk, cook until 
creamy in double boiler. Stir frequently. Add rest of ingred- 
ients. Mix well, serve chilled. 

Funeral services will be held Thursday afternoon at 2 
o’clock.—Gettysburg (Pa ) paper. 


Blend sugar, flour and salt. 
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Two Men of the Mountains 
Fred S. Nichols 


SIHESE two men of the mountains had one 
thing only in common: their earthly years 
were spent in the same locality, where they 

aE frequented the same hills, valleys and streams. 
The disposition of quietness, patience, and amiability 
common to both was only a seeming likeness, so dif- 
ferent were these qualities in origin and nature. The 
neighborhood decision was unanimous in pronouncing 
one lazy; the other—when the subject of lazy bones 
was under discussion—confessed, “I have lots of ’em, 
lots of ’em.”’ But this statement, from one who knew 
well the difference between laziness and leisureliness, 
must have been made with a twinkle in his eye. The 
mountains alone furnished the only common bond, 
and that a very superficial one, as we shall see. 

Time separated these two by decades. Thus when 
the designations “first” and ‘“‘second’’ are used it is 
on the basis of time relationship; chronology alone 
would justify such a distinction. That the first man 
was simple in his good-naturedness, may be deduced 
from the fact that “the children would shout with joy 
when he approached.”’ And the harmless neighbor- 
hood gossip had it that he was a universal favorite 
with the housewives because of his accommodating 
amiability. Furthermore, the canine world testified 
to this quality, for not a dog would bark at him as he 
passed by. Was this simple amiability a positive 
character triumph, or was it the natural accompani- 
ment of constitutional inertia? While the records are 
silent on this point, the context favors the latter hy- 
pothesis. We are told that he had “an insuperable 
aversion to labor,” and that of all places his was ‘‘the 
most pestilent ground’’—and this last a self-admis- 
sion. To say that “he would rather starve on a 
penny than work for a pound”’ is to disclose the tap- 
root of his unbroken good nature. 

The shallowness of this good-natured first man 
of the mountains is easy to account for: he had eyes 
that saw not, and ears that heard not. To be sure 
he heard the voice of his wife—a sound to escape; and 
he saw the weeds in his garden—a sight to‘run from. 
Nicholas Veeder’s store and the mountains were seen 
as places of refuge. No inhabitant of the whole re- 
gion, I suppose, tramped these mountains more than 
he, but always it was over the idle ways of escape. 
Occasionally he may have heard a bird call; bird calls, 
never. He trudged over timbered places, never see- 
ing the trees. Animals had for him no fascinating 
habits to run down. The roaring dash and the gentle 
ripples of the streams had no music for his ears. Un- 
seen by him, the flowers bowed and waved their 
happy greetings. The weather moods wore a common 
face to him. And for this first man of the mountains 
these varied hills were monotonously alike—that is, 
except for steepness of climb. 

Regrets over the lost things of life may be a 
character index. After a long, long sleep of many 
seasons, what was the one regret of this first man of 
the hills? The missed procession of the seasons, with 
their luring revelations in sight and sound, brought 
not the slightest regret; it was the losing out on the 


hang of local gossip. And it was only in the recovery 
of this lost treasury together with the news of his wife’s 
death, that livable conditions were restored. It is the 
story of a lost soul—this tragedy of the mountaineer, 
who neither saw nor heard. Heaven itself can have 
no joy varieties for such. 

We come to the second man of the mountains, 
and here the picture has more cheering colors. Two 
statements from this man awaken greater expecta- 
tions. They are: “Some people seem born with eyes 
in their heads, and others with buttons or painted 
marbles, and no amount of science can make the one 
equal to the other in the art of seeing things.”” And 
again: “Three most precious resources of life are, 
books, friends and nature. Nature is always with 
us.” Just here is the difference between the first and 
the second man of the mountains: the former had 
marble eyes, the latter seeing eyes. They tramped 
the same mountains—and yet mountains that were 
not the same. 

Our second man discerned that “the art of nature 
is in the direction of concealment’’—it eludes observa- 
tion. He discerned the usual that was concealed from 
the first. In a short walk, the first man observed 
forty varieties of birds. The nest construction and 
the nesting habits of the different species did not es- 
cape him. His observation of the alternating work of 
the male and female woodpecker in nest excavation 
might have helped the first man in his domestic econ- 
omy, could he have made the same observation. Our 
second man carefully observed the migratory move- 
ments of birdland, noting that in the northward move- 
ment the male precedes the female by eight or ten 
days while in the southward movement the female 
precedes the male by about the same period. The 
times of singing, and the language of bird song, always 
awakened an unfailing enthusiasm. The notes of the 
bluebird were animated, plaintive, or expressive of 
alarm. By his interpretation, the notes of the bobo- 
link meant hilarity; of the song sparrow, faith; of the 
bluebird, love; of the catbird, pride; of the white-, 
eyed flycatcher, self-consciousness; of the hermit 
thrush, spiritual serenity. 

And his observing pleasures extended to the 
many animals of these hills. Animal tracks never 
eluded him; and he saw “as much wildness in the 
track of animals as in their voices.”” He noted that 
the “‘snow-walkers were mostly night walkers.” His 
hearing ear did not fail to record that “sounds are 
sharper in winter.” He ‘‘would get up in the middle 
of the night to hear a fox bark,’ so musical did it 
sound to his listening ears. The “retreat of winter” 
interprets the seasonal conflict he witnessed with si- 
lent joy. The cows going to and from pasture was to 
him the picture of poetry. Long he would sit to 
drink in the sunset. The mountain streams sang to 
him their varied language, but always in a tongue he 
understood. The trees and flowers were neighbors 
he called by name, and in whose confidences he shared. 

It was not the more apparent only that this 
second man of the mountains saw and heard, he made 
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many discoveries in untraveled paths. The vocal 
defect of the hermit thrush was heard. He came 
across the nest of the mourning ground warbler, hith- 
erto “seen by no naturalist.’”” He looked upon the 
speckled Canadian warbler with its nest on the ground 
—“‘a, fact mentioned by no authority.” He walked 
up to the nest of the wood pewee, to see a habit pe- 
culiar to this bird—that of freely moving its head when 
the nest is approached. In contrast to other birds, 
the humming-bird was observed to fly directly into 
the nest. His eyes saw that the American gold- 
finches and the cedar bird are the last to build their 
nests. His observation voted the snowbird the finest 
architect of the ground builders. Though the war- 
blers are almost tantalizingly elusive to the bird lover, 
our second man used his eyes to see that the high tree 
warblers are more brilliant in plumage, but less 
musical, than the other warblers. The twilight song 
of the woodcock gave him ecstatic joy. The birds, 
animals, trees, flowers, ferns, mosses, rocks, streams, 
fish, clouds, sunsets, sunrisings, pastorals—all were 
companions of communion to this second man of the 
mountains, who found heaven all about him. 

_ To say that genius accounts for the difference in 
our two men is no explanation at all. It is indefinite, 
and at best only partly true. The habits of the second 
man as told by himself offer a more illuminating 
solution. He tramped through all kinds of weather. 
He did difficult tree climbing in order to observe the 
nests the more carefully. He “reclined to know what 
transpires.”” He sauntered leisurely, since “one can- 
not run and read the book of nature.’ Again, he 
says: “I would lie on my back with eyes half closed, 
and analyze the chorus of warblers, thrushes, finches, 
and flycatchers, and above all, and a little withdrawn, 
the divine contralto of the hermit.” Something 
of his method may be learned from this, “In secluded 
spots, I linger long, contemplating.’”’ He “pauses to 
observe a solitary white flower.” He is “up at night 
and out in the moonlight to look at the snow.” As 
to the stream, he “woos it and stays with it till he 
knows its most hidden secrets.” He slept on the 
mountain to awaken earlier, and to be ready for any 
“delightful emergency’’—a meaningful contrast surely 
to the mountain sleep of the first man. The illumi- 
nations and harmonies came to this second man be- 
cause he “baited his book with his heart.” 

At fourscore this soul experienced the enthusiasm 
of youth. His seeing and hearing made him a lover 
of the truth, with little time for the nature fakir—a 
specimen he had no trouble in identifying. He ever 
contended that “the truth of animal life is more in- 
teresting than any fiction about it.” A beautiful 
imagination was his, but never in violation of beautiful 
truth. His natural patience was strengthened by 
observations of which this is typical: ‘‘I have seen a 
nest-building robin baffled and delayed, day after day, 
by the wind that swept away the straw and rubbish 
she carried to the top of the timber under my porch.” 
And what contentment was his in this big spiritual 
universe that filled his little geographical neighbor- 
hood. So satisfying were these hills and valleys that 
he “never took root elsewhere;’’ his was—to use the 
words of a great philosopher—a “homing instinct”’ for 


this spot. 


This seeing and hearing was more than a scientific 
observation that distinguished and described accu- 
rately, always in cold aloofness: it was the seeing and 
the hearing of the mystic poet who journeyed the ways 
of intimacy and awe. His reverent spirit beheld ‘the 
miracle of falling snow.” To him the solitude of the 
mountains was “peculiarly impressive.” The silence 
of the wilderness brought solemn prophecies from far 
away mysterious lands. While observing both the 
brutal and the benevolent in nature, he cultivated a 
calm faith that “accepted” the universe in triumphant 
“waiting.” 

These two men of the mountains have left their 
descendants—those of the first, I fear, far outnum- 
bering those of the second. But if the descendants of 
Rip Van Winkle are multitudinous, we may be per- 
mitted to take comforting courage in knowing that a 
few spiritual descendants of John Burroughs roam 
these self-same hills with seeing eyes and hearing 
ears. Although a thousand miles from the Catskills, 
one Christmas season found me roaming these hills 
with a descendant of the second man of the moun- 
tains—Johannes, of ““The Little Hill Farm.” 


* * * 


WHY I JOINED THE UNITARIANS 
By an ex-Anglican Laywoman 


I joined the Unitarian Movement: 

Because to me the Unitarian message of a Divine Unity 
seeking at all times and in all ages to incarnate himself in the souls 
of men and women according to their individual capacities, is a 
far loftier conception than those dogmas of the orthodox churches 
which seek to limit his approach to humanity in one particular 
person and in one particular age. 

Because the Unitarian Movement, alone of all the Christian 
Churches, has dared, by its insistence upon the essential humanity 
of the Lord Jesus, to shatter the accretions of centuries of dog- 
matic thinking, and in so doing has restored the beloved figure of 
the Master to the original role which he himself indicated, viz., 
as the personification of “The Way, the Truth and the Life,” 
by means of which his brothers and sisters may seek union, how- 
ever inadequately, with the All-Father. 

Because the Unitarian definition of religion, viz., union with 
God (so pre-eminently exemplified in the religion of Jesus) con- 
tains a wider and more spiritual appeal than the usual inter- 
pretation of this word by the orthodox churches, viz., sectarian- 
ism, and emphasis upon beliefs rather than upon character 
building. 

Because, similarly, the Unitarian conception of the word 
Christian conveys a far more catholic interpretation than the 
same term as used in most of the orthodox churches, where it is 
still far too often limited to bodies of people upholding certain 
dogmas concerning the nature of Christ. To the Unitarian way 
of thinking a Christian is one who strives to imitate Christ’s 
method of life and to follow his teaching, however imperfectly, 
and whatever his or her religion or race. 

Because, unlike the orthodox churches, which interpret 
revelation as fixed and final, the Unitarian seeker after Truth 
maintains that the plans and purposes of God are ever evolving 
as the vision of humanity grows clearer, and union with its 
Source more complete. 

Because to me the Unitarian Movement expresses “a wider 
vision”’ and ‘‘a larger hope” in the service of humanity; that a 
solemn trust to be loving and active in this service is laid upon 
every man and woman in whom this conviction has found a place; 
and that only in the measure that the example and teaching of 
the Master, and “‘the practice of the Presence of God,” are cul- 
tivated in each individual heart, will this great movement go 
forward.—Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 
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LOCAL FACILITIES FOR ENTERTAINING THE CON- 
VENTION 


The First Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., is well 
fitted for the entertainment of a convention such as Universalists 
of the country are planning to conduct in October next. Its 
location is ideal for the purpose, situation in the heart of the city. 
A five minute walk to the Hotel Bancroft, headquarters of the 
Convention, will take the visitor through the shopping district. 
Points of interest about the city, the magnificent Art Museum 
with its new wing, a splendid new municipal auditorium, the 
building of the nationally famous American Antiquarian Society, 
are easily accessible by trolley or bus and are within walking dis- 
tance for many. 

The church and parish buildings are exceptionally well ar- 
ranged for an occasion of this kind. Directly connected, both 
upstairs and down, passage from one to the other may be ac- 
complished with ease and comfort. The church auditorium seats 
about one thousand people and acoustics are excellent. Down- 
stairs, either side of the entrance hall, two rooms of generous 
proportions may harbor registration, housing and information 
booths, and checking. A large vestry will serve for cafeteria 
and possibly some exhibits. In this building also is a well- 
equipped kitchen. 

In the parish house a fine assembly hall with balcony will 
seat 525, and here is a stage second only to the theaters of the 
city, with facilites for excellent lighting effects. On the same 
flooy a comfortably furnished ladies’ parlor with adjoining lava- 
tory will prove a restful place far from the madding crowd. For 
evening socials the hall and parlor can be thrown into one large 
room, and with cheerful fire burning in the fireplace and flowers 
artistically arrapged, a home atmosphere in which to meet and 
become acquainted is quickly and easily arranged. Upstairs 
is a men’s room with easy chairs, a fireplace and smoking appur- 
tenances, even to the ventilator, which will prove a haven for 
the men. A coat room and lavatory adjoin this room also. 

New Englanders bear a reputation for coldness and lack of 
cordiality. The people of the First Church urge you to attend 
the Convention and allow them to prove this accusation to be 
without truth. 

Hotels and Rates 


Bancroft Hotel (phone 2-2821), Franklin Street: 

Single room with bath, $2.50. 

. Double room with bath, $2.00 per person. 
Hotel Warren (one block from Union Station) (phone 4-4181), 

Front Street: 

Single rooms, running water, $1.50. 

Double rooms, running water, $1.25 per person. 

Single rooms with bath, $2.00. 

Double rooms with bath, $1.50 per person. 
Hotel Aurora (phone 3-4776), Main Street, corner Chandler: 

Single room, running water, $1.75 to $2.00. 

Double room, running water, $2.50 to $3.00 for room. 

Rooms for three people, running water, $3.50 to $4.00 per 

room. 

Single room with bath, $2.00 to $3.00. 

Double room with bath, $3.00 to $4.00 per room. 

Rooms for three people with bath, $5.00 to $6.00 per room. 
Young Women’s Christian Association (phone 4-3255), Corner 

Chatham and High Streets: 

Single room, $1.50. 

Two or more in room, $1.00 per person. 
Hotel Aldrich (phone 38-3177), 14 High Street: 

Single room, running water, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

Double room, running water, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 per room. 

No meals are served at this hotel. 
Hotel Newton (phone 5-2523), 5 High Street: 

Single room, running water, $1.25. 

Double room, running water, $2.00. 

Single room with bath, $1.50. 

Single room with bath, $1.50. 

Double room with bath, $2.50. 


No meals are served at this hotel. 

Young Men’s Christian Association (phone 5-6101), 766 Main 

Street: 

Rates $1.00 and $1.25 per day. 

Cafeteria. 

Rooms in private homes, $1.00 per person per night. 
Breakfasts in private home, fifty cents per person. 

For room reservations write to Mrs. Robert S. Pratt, 140 
June Street, Worcester, Mass., giving date and time of arrival 
and accommodations desired. 

Garages 
Worcester Motor Mart (phone 3-5209), 3 Parish Place (rear of 
church): 

Parking 50 cents per day. 

Weekly $2.50. e 


“Y. D. Garage (phone 4-4101), 830 Myrtle Street: 


Parking 50 cents per day. 
Weekly $2.50. 
Bancroft and Hotel Garages (phone 2-7541), opposite Bancroft 
Hotel, Portland Street: 
Bancroft Garage, 75 cents per car per day (overnight stor- 
age). 
$3.50 per week. 
Hotel Garage, overnight storage, 50 cents per car per day. 
$3.00 per week. 
Spiral Ramp Garage (phone 4-3267), 81 Foster Street: 
Parking 50 cents per day. 
Weekly $2.50. 
C. & C. Auto Service (phone 2-9865), 273 Pleasant Street: 
Day Parking (10 hours), 25 cents. 
Evening, 25 cents. 
Parking twenty-four hours, 50 cents. 
Weekly, $2.50. 


* * * 


MOVIES AND NEWS 


That keen observer of life, Marlen Pew, editor of Editor 
and Publisher, tells his readers in a recent issue something of 
what he thinks of movies. Commenting on Warner Brothers’ 
adoption of a reportorial system in their scenario department he 
says in part: 

How much faked pictures in this category (news) have done 
to create in America the cynical attitude often demonstrated by 
the mass of the people is a point worth considering. I refer 
especially to racket pictures. Although the typical film racket- 
eer may meet defeat at the end, American youth is tremendously 
impressed by his well-illustrated super-intelligence, courage to 
face danger in order to win a point, and struggling plodders of 
hum-drum business life for years have been fairly wallowing in 
dream-stuff generated by films showing the luxury in which 
underworld characters are supposed to live. Even more vicious, 
in my view, has been film faking on political situations. The 
moron is deeply impressed by the scene of a fictional president 
of the United States, crooked as a ram’s horn, using the White 
House as a sort of gilded brothel by night and den of thieves by 
day. Maybe it makes a sensational story and is discounted by 
most people as imaginary, but it surely leaves a bad taste and is 
woefully disrespectful of American institutions. The contempt 
such stuff breeds abroad has been noted time and again. Verily, 
truth is stranger than fiction in modern life. There is no reason 
why it should not have a place in Hollywood filming. In the 
past the average script writer and director have run amuck on 
news situations, often making the story so “good” it was rotten. 
By all means, send a reporter to the scene, Mr. Warner. Let’s 
have an end of screen versions that reek with inaccuracy and 
faked situation. There’s no dearth of good material for bright 
and honest reporters, whether assigned from the city-room of 
the scenario department.—The Churchman. 

* * * 


An experience like the one we are now living through shows 


that social trends, like human beings, have a way of running out 
of breath and sitting down to rest— New York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN BEHALF OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
~ To the Editor of the Leader: 

You honor me with an editorial written with evident fair- 
ness. Not for the sake of argument, but that we may under- 
stand one another better, may I reply? 

You get quite excited at the start over what you call “‘mouth- 
ings” about unity. That is not a nice word, and I do not see 
that using it helps. If I were to refer to the joint report as 
“mouthings,” and your editorial as “mouthings,’’ some one’s 
feelings would be hurt and the logical faculty impaired. Let us 
agree that now and in the debate on the Free Church at Worcester 
light and not heat furnishes the best medium for argument. If 
we are friends of our church, to say nothing of Christian gentle- 
men, let us not disgrace the discussion of so vital a matter with 
innuendos, insinuations of lack of sanity or character on the part 
of our opponents, or personalities of any kind. Every Univer- 
salist has a right to an opinion on this highly important question, 
and he should be allowed to express it without verbal sandbagging. 
We, as well as the Free Church, will be on trial at Worcester. 
When it is over may we be proud of the treatment we have given 
one another, with no embittered feelings or broken friendships. 

At the Hartford Convention we turned down overtures 
from those excellent people, the Congregationalists, because, as 
we thought, they were narrow in not being willing to treat with 
Unitarians. 

Now some of us are feeling that our commissions of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists lost the opportunity to do the large 
and needed thing in behalf of Christian unity, which, as you 
suggest, our age demands, by failing to call int» their councils rep- 
resentative liberals of all the churches—men like Dr. Cadman 
of the Congregationalists, Harry Fosdick of the Baptists, Ralph 
Sockman of the Methodists, Charles Clayton Morrison of the 
Christian Century and other representative men in other churches. 
Then they might have launched the Free Church of America in 
some large and compelling way. You say they have left the 
door open in their report for such men and churches to come in 
later. They will never come in on such terms as the tail of our 
kite; just as the Unitarians after being left out at the start would 
not have come in to the Universalist-Congregational pact. If 
we amount to anything it is natural we expect to be consulted. 

With all the zeal of the newer generation you insist that 
talk about Christian unity should stop and something practical 
be done. “Good,” I reply, “I am with you,” and here it is, 
some real effort to get not two small groups together, but the 
mighty army of forward-looking, progressive people in all the 
churches. ‘The time is ripe for it, it is bound to come. Will we 
help it with large plans or hinder it with small ones, is the ques- 
tion. Dr. Sullivan, the eminent Unitarian, tells us the Joint 
Commissions made ‘‘a bad start.”’ Isimply say that in behalf of 
Christian unity the report should be recommitted and the sub- 
ject given further study. 

Vincent H. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* OO 


ARE THE COLUMNS OF THE LEADER OPEN 
TO BOTH SIDES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have followed Dr. Tomlinson’s crusade against the Free 
Church with interest and, at first, with sympathy. I, too, love 
the Universalist Church and want to see it retain its name, its 
independence, and its individuality. But I have had a feeling 
that I was wrong in disliking the idea of the Free Church, and I 
thought Dr. Tomlinson would convince me that I was right. 

But his arguments have had the opposite effect. The 
reasons he gives for opposing the Free Church seem childish, 
irrelevant, insincere. I don’t mean that I think Dr. Tomlinson 
is consciously insincere, but I think he is greatly excited. In his 

- present mood he will probably rise at the Convention and demand 


that the Universalist minister who signed the Humanist Mani- 
festo be excommunicated. But in the calmer moments which 
are sure to follow he will see that it indicates, not lack of “back- 
bone,” but consciousness of strength, to treat the humanist as a 
man and a brother, to welcome his desire to cling to the old 
foundation. 

The fact is, as I have come to see clearly, that the only 
sensible reason anyone can offer for opposing the Free Church is 
that he does not believe in church unity, and wants the Uni- 
versalist Church to continue to flock by itself in its own backyard. 
That is a perfectly understandable and respectable way to feel. 
So why try to conceal the fact that one does feel that way, by 
talking about the name, or the humanists, or the danger that the 
Free Church may include too many people, or not enough people, 
ete., etc.? 

There is just one thing in Dr. Tomlinson’s article in this 
week’s Leader that should be taken seriously, and that is the in- 
sinuation that the opposition to the Free Church is being re- 
fused a chance to express itself. “Let the Leader,” he says, 
“open its columns widely to both sides. Let it encourage freedom 
of opinion.”’ I have always supposed the columns of the Leader 
were open to both-sides of any question. Many other letters in 
opposition to the Free Church have appeared in them as well as 
Dr. Tomlinson’s. But he implies that still other communica- 
tions on this subject have been suppressed. If he knows this 
to be true he should say so plainly and offer proof of his charges. 
We can not expect the editor to admit that he is not as fair as we 
have always supposed him to be; and people who believe Dr. 
Tomlinson’s insinuations—if any do, which I doubt—would not 
accept his denial. But that the columns of the Leader are open 
to Dr. Tomlinson no one can doubt, and he should offer proof 
which would justify his insinuations, or retract them. 

A Convert to the Free Church Plan. 


* * 


HUMANISTS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of Gordon Kent regarding ‘““Humanists and the 
Free Church” contains the statement that ministers in the Free 
Church, and by implication, the Universalist Church, who have 
a “leaning toward humanism”’ will not leave us but ‘‘will con- 
form.” Mr. Kent thus suggests that they will conceal their 
humanism and pretend to be believers in God and universal 
salvation in order to make a living. 

If that is the liver of which humanists are made they are 
more cowardly than we thought. Years ago I came out of the 
Orthodox Churches and entered the Universalist because I 
could not believe in hell and did believe in universal salvation. 
It took courage and it was a step into uncertainty, so far as a 
living was concerned. But others like myself took it because 
we would rather be honest than anything else. 

Nor does the Universalist Church desire men in its pulpits 
who believe one thing and preach another. They are soon found 
out and either lose their congregations or their positions. 

The Universalist Church is not a “free church” in the sense 
that its ministers may believe anything they please. It is a 
church with five very definite principles of faith, and it demands 
of every man entering its ministry that he accept and promulgate 
those principles. One is a belief in God. Another is the sal- 
vation of all souls. No man has a right in our pulpits who denies 
these principles, for they constitute the very reason for the exist- 
ence of the Universalist Church as a denomination. 

One of the reasons our ministers are now changing toward 
having our church go into the Free Church of America fellowship 
is the fear that its sponsors are ready to welcome humanists, the 
Society of Humanists, and the Ethical Culture Society to this 
fellowship. If that is the plan, then Universalists cannot join 
the Free Church of America. because these are not churches, and 
are not preachers of Christianity. They have their merits and 
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their rights, but they are not congenial to us. We could not 
preach our views acceptably on their platforms and they could 
not in our pulpits. It would be a mesalliance, and would give 
the religious people of our nation a false idea of us. 

The better thing for preachers “Jeaning toward humanism” 
is to study the whole subject of religion more deeply under such 
teachers as Jesus, Paul, Job and the Psalmists. Open minded 
study of such “seers” and philosophers should show them the un- 
truth of humanism and the truth cf theism. A careful reading 
of the ablest primer of humanism, called ‘‘A Preface to Morals” 
by Walter Lippmann, will arrest their drift to humanism by show- 
ing them that it is a doctrine for the so-called “‘intell'gentsia,”’ 
and is for them, in the final analysis, a doctrine of despair. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


TOO AMUSING TO CHUCK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I must not flatter you. I hate to picture you with a head 
like a tub. But I must say that your two editorials (““N. R. A.” 
and ‘‘Taxes”’) in the current Leader are very good—very good in- 
deed. Now don’t go and buy a new hat. Tie a bandage around 
your nut. 
Seriously, you are saying the right things in the right way. 
More power to your pen. 
Frank Oliver Hall. 
New York City. 
Not our Goliath editor but our David did all that. 
The Editor. 


x OX 


FUNNY TO THE INFORMED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reasonably well-informed members of the so-called 
Orthodox churches must laugh much at our so-called liberal 
churches when they read in the Register and the Leader the re- 
port of the sermon preached before the Meadville Theological 
School during the commencement exercises, especially when they 
read this: “If people are successfully to understand and deal 
with life, the minister of religion, Mr. Dietrich indicated, must 
preach from the scientific point of view.” 

I sincerely hope that that statement is a very misleading 
summary of Meadville’s commencement sermon. But if it is a 
true summary, then liberalism deserves to be laughed at, and I 
wish to ask: What is the ‘ scient fic point of view’ from which 
we must preach, “if people are successfully to understand and 
deal with life?’”’ Allow me to ask another question: Just how 
much stock do the Class A scientists of today take in the “‘scien- 
tific point of view” spoken of so glibly by certain liberal minis- 
ters? 

Science, as such scientists as EKinstein and Planck interpret 
it, does not seem to be as “‘scientific’”’ as certain ministers among 
us imagine it to be; and, strange as it may sound, religion, as 
those two scientists understand it, is not as ‘‘outgrown” or 
“senseless” or “‘superstitious’”’ as some ministers declare it to 
be. 

In the prologue to Max Planck’s book, ‘‘Where is Science 
Going?” Albert Einstein says: “The supreme task of the physicist 
is the discovery of the most general elementary laws from which 
the world-picture can be deduced logically. But there is no 
logical way to the discovery of these elemental laws. There is 
only the way of intuition, which is helped by a feeling for the 
order lying behind the appearance, and this Hinfuehlung is de- 
veloped by experience.” 

In the chapter dealing with Causation and Free Will, the 
answer of science, Max Planck says: 

“Mankind has need of fundamental postulates for the con- 
duct of everyday existence, and this need is far more pressing 
than the hunger for scientific knowledge. A single deed often 
has far more significance for a human being than all the wisdom 
of the world put together. And therefore there must be another 
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source of guidance than mere intellectual equipment. The law 
of causation is the guiding rule of science; but the Categorical 
Imperative—that is to say, the dictate of duty—is the guiding 
rule of life. Here intelligence has to give place to character, 
and scientific knowledge to religious belief. And when I say re- 
ligious belief here I mean the word in its fundamental sense. 
And the mention of it brings us to that much discussed question 
of the relation between science and religion. It is not my place 
here nor within my competency to deal with that question. Re- 
ligion belongs to that realm that is inviolable before the law of 
causation and therefore closed to science. The scientist as such 
must recognize the value of religion as such, no matter what may 
be its forms, so long as it does not make the mistake of opposing 
its own dogmas to the fundamental law upon which scientific 
research is based, namely, the sequence of cause and effect in all 
external phenomena. . . . All denial of life’s value for itself and 
for its own sake is a denial of the world of human thought, and 
therefore in the last analysis a denial of the true foundation 
not only of science but also of religion. I think most scientists 
would agree to this, and would raise their hands against religious 
nihilism as destructive of science itself.” 

In view of the above quotations, and others which could be 
cited, I hold that it is sheer nonsense to say that ministers of 
religion must preach from the ‘scientific point of view, if people 
are successfully to understand and deal with life.”” Alas that the 
Meadville Theological School, with its long and glorious history, 
should even seem to be the broadcaster and champion of such 
nonsense! 

Inasmuch as Gordon Kent, the doughty defender of the 
moss-covered and weather-beaten citadel of the old rationalism, 
has again opened fire on God, allow me to quote from the wisdom 
of Zarathustra: 

“Verily, a strong wind is Zarathustra to all low places; and 
this counsel counselleth he to his enemies, and to whatever spit- 
teth and speweth: “Take care not to spit against the wind.’ ” 

J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S. C. 


* * 


ANOTHER OBJECTS TO ‘“‘FREE CHURCH’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had concluded that objections to the name ‘“‘Free Church 
of America”’ were no longer in order. But Eleanor M. Bissell’s 
very pertinent reaction in a recent Leader has prompted a few 
more words from one who also has considered the name ‘‘offensive”’ 
—undignified and cheap—and who is convinced that were 
“The United Liberal Church” substituted for it, much of the 
confusion and opposition to the proposed federation would be 
obviated. However, ““The Free Church of America’? has become 
such a slogan among our leaders that they have lost sight of its 
doubtful implications. In the modern acceptation freedom 
does denote license, and in religious matters liberty to believe 
anything or nothing so long as one lives a good life. 

But a right way of life must be instigated by spiritual values; 
and belief is important because it must be transmuted into action 
to be effective. ‘“The Free Church of America’’ is of such uncer- 
tain significance that it is no wonder many people have but a 
vague, or, on the other hand, extravagant idea of its aims, and 
what it is all about. 

Doubtless the name ‘Free Church of America” would at- 
tract people for a time, many out of curiosity, but when such 
persons became aware that one may lead the “good life’? without 
belief in God, or the help of the church, would they remain in its 
support? To my mind “The United Liberal Church” is more 
truly definitive of a feasible federation of churches with a com- 
mon objective to feed the souls of men with “the bread of 
life.”’ 

Finally, of what avail to close the ranks of a diminishing 
army, if there is to be no leader to inspire and direct them in their 
warfare against evil, and in the triumph of righteousness and 
peace? And who can point to one greater than Jesus Christ! 

L. M. MacQ. 
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Faith and Authority 
Faith: An Historical Study. By Stew- 


art Means. Introduction by Erwin R. 
Goodenough. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 
The Christ of the Christian Faith. By 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 
A Reasonable Faith. By Leander S. 
Keyser. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Means, now Rector Emeritus of St. 
John’s Church in New Haven, spent many 
years in studying the various meanings 
which “faith”? has had in the Christian 
tradition. In this volume, the fruit of a 
lifetime’s study and experience, he gives 
an account, scholarly and illuminating, of 
that religious experience of conviction and 
trust which has always been the basis of 
doctrine and theological formulations. 
Proceeding on historical lines, he critically 
analyzes what faith has meant under the 
changing conditions of life and thought 
within Christianity. The point of view 
dominating the book is conveyed towards 
the close in the words, ‘‘‘the ultimate test 
of truth is not authority, no matter how 
well authenticated, but its ability to prove 
itself true to the soul of man.” 

Dr. Means takes full account of the 
revolutionary changes in thought which 
distinguish the modern from the medieval 
and ancient worlds, and, hospitable to the 
theory of development as applied to re- 
ligion and religious literature, freely re- 
lates this new viewpoint to the Bible and 
to theology. ‘The dogmatic authority 
of theology has declined and it has taken a 
secondary and relative place in the whole 
study of man’s religious history. The key 
which was found, or was thought to be 
found, in psychology, has led many serious 
students to feel that along this path lies 
the way to future progress in the spiritual 
life, and not in the affirmation or reitera- 
tion of intellectual formulas.”” 'To support 
this general trend, Dr. Means refers to the 
fact, recognized with increasing clearness, 
that ‘at its roots religion is primarily in- 
dividual, a personal relation.” 

Over the whole discussion—which is 
original in its plan and thorough in its 
method—there breathes a generous and 
truly Christian spirit, very different from 
that which leaves its mark on the third 
book in the group here reviewed. This 
‘book, we may be content to say, is dog- 
matic and arrogant in tone, claiming to 
“banish doubt” and proceeding to suggest 
highly doubtful arguments in favor of 
Moses’ anthorship of the Pentateuch, 
ete., etc. Dr. Keyser is very sure that 
archeological studies support the state- 
ments of the Bible in all particulars, and 
marshals quotations he believes to be 
pertinent; but the impression he leaves is 
that if his book banishes doubt in any- 
one’s mind it is only because such a con- 
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verted reader is incapable of seeing the 
weakness of a fallacious argument. 

It is very different with Dr. Macken- 
zie’s book, an apologia for those inter- 
pretations of Christianity which must be 
referred to as cautious and conservative. 
Dr. Mackenzie, well-known for many years 
as head of the Hartford Seminary, is 
scholarly and logical: he is not polemic in 
spirit but feels the responsibility of ortho- 
dox Protestantism to validate its funda- 
mental convictions for modern minds. If 
we cannot follow his conclusions, we honor 
his fairness and his gift of exposition, his 
thorough understanding of tendencies of 
thought which he feels bound to disavow. 
If one were bound to enter into theological 
controversy, one could not desire to meet 
a more gracious opponent, but he nowhere 
makes even his unconvinced reader feel 
that controversy for its own sake befits 
the Christian thinker. 

The position Dr. Mackenzie takes and 
cogently develops is that the church has 
from the beginning until now (he must 
mean the orthodox church) asserted that 
“in the one individual person of Jesus, 
God entered into a new relation with 
human nature” (48). This new rela- 
tion could not be disclosed to the first 
disciples suddenly. It was ‘‘a gradual 
revelation.”’ And their successors in the 
course of Christian centuries have con- 
tinued to find in experience of Christ fur- 
ther evidences of the character of God and 
of His purpose. It is the task of Christian 
theology ‘‘to explore this astounding and 
fundamental assertion of our religion.”’ 

Dr. Mackenzie thus centers his apolo- 
getic around “certain elements... . 
unique, unrepeatable, inimitable,” in the 
experience of Jesus (107). The testimony 
of the first days is recorded in the change 
Jesus produced in his disciples (“‘a new 
range of religious life and history’’), and 
in the New Testament. These elements 
were his consciousness of a “‘unique son- 
ship toward God” and “a perfect moral 
unity” with God’s will. He was there- 
fore something more than “an inspired 
prophet.” The “unique superhuman re- 
lations with God,’’ of which he was con- 
scious, ‘laid upon him the responsibility 
for a unique mission” (148). History 
proves that he lived in that consciousness 
and was successful in creating ‘‘a com- 
munity in which his work took concrete 
effect.” 

Dr. Mackenzie declares with surprising 
confidence that no contributions towards 
the understanding of Jesus can be made 
by those “who do not admit at the start 
that he has proved himself for two thou- 
sand years to be the Savior and Lord of 
mankind” (296). Perhaps this  confi- 
dence is inevitable in one who ends his 
discussion by saying that “‘it is the Deity 
of Christ .... which is the simplest 


explanation of historic Christianity.’ 

One reflection the reader must make. 
There is a very wide gap between the 
theology of Dr. Mackenzie’s generation, 
which finds Dr. P. T. Forsyth’s book on 
the Person of Christ ‘‘the greatest book of 
our time” on its subject, and the thinking 
of the generation of men now preparing 
for the ministry, even in the more con- 
servative of the seminaries. Some men 
trained thirty or forty years ago will find 
a great reinforcement of their faith in 
the apologetics of Dr. Mackenzie’s book, 
but men now contemplating the ministry 
will be found impatient of the argument 
and its objective. 

51 JO, 183, Sh 


* * 


HE DOESN’T WANT IT, REALLY 


Most preachers seem to me to be men 
of sense, and the young fellow whose 
essay I’ve just been reading will get past 
the veal stage soon enough. 

But just now he is pretty vealy. He 
is complaining because he can’t get from 
anybody a nice, neat, tight and complete 
definition of God. 

What a tragedy, that he must be denied 
a satisfactory dictionary formula! 

In my slight reading I have come across 
many names for God—the Unknowable, 
the Ineffable, the Causeless First Cause, 
the Supreme, the Invisible, the Unap- 
proachable, and dozens more with ideas 
like these wrapped up in their rolling syl- 
lables. But never a real definition. 

A prophet who spoke as a mouthpiece 
of the Divine once reported the confession 
of Israel’s neighbors, that the God of Israel 
was one who hid himself in mystery. And 
after 2,500 years that report still holds 
good. 

What of it? Even if God were to be 
defined, if Wieman and Otto and Macin- 
tosh could come to an agreement, the re- 
ligious world would have none of it. Any 
such definition, any such agreement, would 
be much too easy to be true. 

To get what such men as Millikan and 
Jeans and Eddington think now you must 
be sure to look up the very latest editions 
of their books. They have revised them- 
selves a good deal oftener than the church 
has revised its creeds. 

So my plaintive little theologue, crying 
because he can’t get a definition of God, 
coaxes no sympathy out of me. 

He has to get along without any satis- 
factory definition of electricity, or chloro- 
phyll, or gravitation. Yet he is petulantly 
asking for a definition of Him who is back 
of all these and a million other common- 
place mysteries which are no more than 
the fringes of the cosmos. 

He’d be sorry if he got it!—Justus Tim- 
berline, in Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


NEW SKILLS FOR THE GROWING 
TEACHER 

Under the title, ““The Teaching Function 
of the Liberal Church,’”’ Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, gave five 
stimulating lectures at the Institute of 
Religious Education at the Isles of Shoals 
this summer. We wish every teacher in 
every Universalist church school might 
have heard them. But the nearest we can 
come to this is to share with those teachers 
who read this page regularly some of the 
ideas presented. We shall do this from 
time to time through the coming weeks. 

An English writer described one of his 
characters with the following statement, 
“There have been revolutions in his life 
and he is scarcely the wiser.”” With this 
introduction Mr. Fritchman began a lec- 
ture in which he referred to the educa- 
tional revolution in which we find ourselves 
today. ‘The old order is changing; every- 
where new patterns are arising. Minis- 
ters and lay workers, he said, must either 
keep up or later become breathless in an 
effort to catch up with the procession. 
The day is passing when the religious and 
moral instruction of children and youth 
can be entrusted to volunteer, unskilled 
workers without special equipment in 
child study, religious culture and con- 
temporary methods of instruction. 

Once the major objective of the church 
school was to teach the Bible. Now the 
great purpose is to direct the growing ex- 
perience of the child as he seeks to meet 
life adequately on all fronts. This calls 
for a new type of teacher. In the guiding 
and enriching of the total life of the child 
the dilettante has no place. Nor will the 
introduction of a few novel pedagogical 
skills suffice. A teaching church is not 
achieved that way. Technique is not the 
nub of the matter. As soon as the entire 
process of how to make religion real to our 
pupils becomes the goal, it is necessary 
that the teacher have a broad, dynamic 
view of religious education as a whole. 

Certain things are being required of 
church school teachers today. First of 
all the teacher must know those whom he 
teaches. Diagnosis precedes treatment. 
Understanding of the child must precede 
guidance of his life. Only persons willing 
to become friends with children should 
become teachers. For religious education 
today means first of all genuine fellowship, 
a friendly relation between pupil and 
teacher. Occasionally we have had such 
relationships in the past. Where they 
have existed good results have followed. 
In the teaching church of today they must 
be not the exception but the rule. 

Some factors are central in the new 
education. 

1. Pupils must learn early to think for 
themselves. Adults have no moral right 
to fia ideas in children. 


2. The church school must do what the 
home used to do—hbe the directing agency. 
The school is not a storehouse of informa- 
tion. It isa place where lite is lived, where 
the spiritual realities of life are faced and 
experienced. 

3. The teacher must encourage critical 
mindedness in the child. He will soon be 
out in the world deciding things for him- 
self. The church school must not make 
the mistake of teaching him to submit 


willy-nilly. to what every person says. 


Rather it must prepare him to face the 
problems of a changing world without 
prejudice, with an open mind. Today’s 
answers and patterns are not enough. 

4. The church must be a place where 
actual experiencing goes on—it must be a 
school in Christian living. It is the teach- 
er’s responsibility to see that the best 
learning condition’ are present. 

5. Environment greatly influences learn- 
ing, therefore a teaching religion attempts 
to control environment. It should pro- 
vide the stimuli by which capacities are 
freed into expression. Education begins 
when we consciously and _ intelligently 
manipulate environment— a fact which all 
social workers recognize. 

6. The present is of far more significance 
than the future. So much of education 
has been preparing for one’s later years. 
The best preparation for the future is to 
fit for the present. Jesus’ abundant life 
was here and now, in the present tense, not 
the future. So it is vastly more important 
that we equip the child adequately to meet 
his present problems than to spend time 
preparing him for some hypothetical fu- 
ture. 

7. New education demands new teach- 
ing methods. Attitudes, feelings, senti- 
ments, will be developed more through ap- 
preciation than formerly. While the story 
will not disappear it will occupy a less 
conspicuous place. Discussion and con- 
versation both have possibilities as teach- 
ing methods which warrant far more fre- 
quent use. 

* oo 
YOUNG PEOPLE LEAVING FOR 
COLLEGE 

Yes, they are busy folks and the last 
few days at home are filled with final prep- 
arations for their departure. But they 
will appreciate some recognition of their 
leaving by the church. 

If only one or two are going away, 
special mention may be made of it at the 
last session of church school which they at- 
tend. Each one may have an opportunity 
to speak for a moment, telling where he is 
going and why, what he is anticipating 
most and (if he has decided) something of 
the work he is planning to fit himself for. 
If four or five are leaving, this group might 
be asked to prepare and conduct the church 
school worship service on the last Sunday 


at home. Some theme suggestive of the 
need of increasing intelligence in life might. 
be carried out to the benefit of the group 
itself and the entire school. 

In some churches where a larger number 
is going to college an evening of fun might 
be planned for the group by those a year or 
two younger. This might take the form 
of an outdoor picnic or a dinner at some- 
one’s summer cottage. 

Later in the evening, if games are en- 
joyed, a review of the various grades in 
school may be made to the amusement 
of all. For the kindergarten, papers and 
crayons may be passed out and each one 
asked to draw a picture of a certain animal. 
A vote determines the best results. Scis- 
sors, colored papers and paste may be 
given out for the primary grade, and a 
built-up picture—a farm scene, for in- 
stance—may be called for.. Again a ma- 
jority vote decides which picture deserves 
a gold star in the corner. Then may follow 
a spelling match; a geography, history or 
biology guessing contest; with one or two 
difficult ones (such as impersonating well- 
known characters in English literature) 
to cover high school days. Any ingenious 
person will think of other games. 

Whatever you choose to do for your 
young people, if your church is fortunate 
enough to have some going out to profes- 
sional schools and universities this fall, 
the important thing is that each one 
realizes, as he goes, that the church at 
home is interested in him and cares. Nor 
is it enough to recognize the going. The 
return at vacation time should be noted 
as well. 

A paragraph in the church calendar at 
Christmas and Easter giving the names of 
the boys and girls home for the holidays 
and the schools from which they come in- 
dicates an interest in these young people. 
But it will mean much more if provision 
is made for them in the way of a group 
leader for the one or two Sundays they are 
at home and announcement of the tem- 
porary class sent to each one before- 
hand. Too often former pupils return, 
feel out of place with the younger group: 
and go home after worship because 
“there is no class for them any more.’” 
This need happen only once or twice and 
all desire to return will be gone. 

Everywhere we hear talk of our young 
people being “‘lost’’ to the church as soon 
as they go away to school. A little thought 
and care can do much to prevent this. 
And when the minister cooperates too, 
meets with the group from time to time 
when they are home, encourages them to 
write to him about their new discoveries 
and expanding ideas, the chances are their 
interest in the home church and loyalty to 
it will not lag. On the contrary,it may 
be immeasurably — strengthened. gilt is 
well worth working for, anyway. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER—A MONTH OF 
RENEWED ACTIVITY 

This glorious month is here once again, 
and this year it means to us more intensive 
activity in the new office at 16 Beacon 
Street. Just before the enforced vacation 
of your executive secretary, there was a 
mad rush to’ put the new office in order, 
and the efforts were surprisingly satis- 
factory, to outward appearances at least. 
There are still many things to be adjusted 
and accounted for when she returns. 
We hope all who have had the privilege of 
visiting the new headquarters have gone 
away with the feeling that the office is ade- 
quate and attractive. 

September brings reminders of many im- 
portant events to come, and we urge you to 
please pay especial attention to the few 
we are mentioning. 

Leading up to the most important event 
—the Biennial Convention in Worcester, 
‘October 18—we wish that all states would 
immediately see that as much money as it 
is possible for them to send on their share 
of our program is sent to our correspond- 
ing secretary. Our books close the last 
day of September, and we and you natu- 
rally are anxious to have every cent you 
send credited to your state. So watch 
your calendar. Several states have met 
their share in full and the record in the 
September-October Bulletin will indicate 
these states. 

Next—will each department chairman 
who has not already sent a record of the 
activities of her department in the state, 
send this right away to the National De- 
partment Chairman. We wish this in- 
formation for our Convention reports. 

Even more important—send just as 
many delegates as you possibly can to this 
Convention. A letter giving the number 
of delegates to which your state is entitled 
will be sent very soon. Let’s not have an 
empty seat in any car Convention bound! 
There are many who are anxious to be 
present at Worcester, but who feel they 
ean not because of the cost of railroad 
transportation. Find these friends and 
invite them to drive along with you, shar- 
ing the expense of the trip. 

The whole week is to be a week of big 
events. Worcester is just a few miles 
from Oxford and North Oxford. We find 
in Oxford the oldest Universalist church in 
the country. We find in North Oxford 
the birthplace of Clara Barton. In the 
short time of ownership by the W. N. M. A. 
of this historic shrine, much has taken 
place. The appearance of the estate is 
lovely at all times, but will be especially 
so in October. The Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee is planning many out- 
standing events for your pleasure and your 
interest. A record of the Clara Barton 
Camp for diabetic children will convince 


you that this project is one of the most 
worthy of our entire program. The Boston 
Evening Transcript of July 29 gave a story 
of the camp, just a bit of which we quote: 
“Signs on highways often lead to interest- 
ing discoveries, but signs seldom tell the 
whole story. There is a sign-post on the 
highway which points the way to the 
famous Clara Barton Birthplace in this 
pleasant town (North Oxford) about a 
mile in from the road, but it doesn’t men- 
tion an unusual activity going on there 
this summer.” The “unusual activity” is 
the camp for diabetic children for which 
you are responsible by your gifts. Per- 


haps we should have said, for which you 
share the responsibility, for this is the true 
statement. The young people of Massa- 
chusetts share in this, and without Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin and his able corps of 
workers there could, of course, be no camp 
for children with this disease. This sum- 
mer it has been an outstanding success. 
Aren’t you, who have never seen the home 
of the camp, anxious to know it first-hand? 
And is there anyone who is not interested 
in a typical New England homestead? See 
it all clothed in the glory of the October 
sunshine and the beauty of the October 
foliage. It will mean more than what you 
see, however, for the deeper significance of 
it all is not so much seen as felt in the 
hearts of those who are ever eager for an 
expanding service to humanity. 


National and Community Welfare 


Do we need our social agencies, now that 
better days are at hand? Isn’t the Fed- 
eral government in its relief work doing 
all that is necessary to be done? These 
questions and others like them confront us 
this year. We want answers, and answers 
on which we may depend. Money is still a 
commodity with which we are reluctant 
to part, unless we have evidence that it is 
being wisely spent. 

In the midst of our perplexity comes 
news that the 19383 Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs, under the chairmanship of 
Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of 
War, will make it its job to answer our 
question on welfare work through news- 
papers, magazines, radio and by “word of 
mouth.” This Mobilization, in which 
thirty-four national welfare and health 
agencies are cooperating, is sponsored by a 
National Citizen’s Committee made up of 
men and women whose sincerity and hon- 
esty of viewpoint cannot be questioned. 

The National Women’s Committee, un- 
der the active leadership of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, is also an important part of 
this year’s Mobilization of social forces. 
Under this committee hundreds of women’s 
crusades will be launched in cities putting 
on campaigns for Community Chests or 
other federated social efforts during the fall 
months. It is estimated that from five 
hundred thousand to a million women will 
be enrolled by the National Women’s 
Committee in these local welfare crusades. 

To local women’s crusades, the National 
Women’s Committee has given the task of 
answering questions on various phases of 
welfare work in their communities. Wo- 
men ‘‘crusaders,’’ to do this well, must ac- 
quaint themselves with social work and 
social problems. When a question comes 
up which a “crusader” cannot answer at 
once with confidence that the answer is 
correct, she is solemnly pledged to consult 
some one who can answer it and then carry 
the information back. 

If there is anyone who feels that private- 
ly supported social agencies are not needed 


at the present time, or that public relief 
work means that all social problems are 
solved, these words of Newton D. Baker 
will show how wrong his conclusion is: 

“In the midst of our enthusiasm over 
improved business conditions it is well to 
remember that breakdowns—physical or 
economic, individual or national—require 
time to heal. Complete recovery is not 
made in a day, week or month. While 
thousands will go back to work this fall, 
thousands of others will still be unem- 
ployed. Some of the depression victims 
have been so badly shell-shocked by their 
experiences that they may never be able 
to take their place in the working ranks 
again. Thousands of young people are 
seeking jobs. They cannot all be placed at 
once. The year ahead of us, though filled 
with hopeful signs, carries a challenge to 
all. On the shoulders of each citizen rests 
the responsibility for cooperating loyally 
in our country’s recovery program, and 
seeing to it that the essential social ser- 
vices in each community are kept intact. 
No services are more needed now in the re- 
building of American citizenry than those 
offered by such well established com- 
munity agencies as our hospitals, nursing 
groups, child care and family agencies, and 
by our more-than-ever necessary youth 
and guidance programs. Federal, state and 
municipal governments are carrying the 
bulk of a relief work which will make life 
possible for many until complete industrial 
recovery is reached. To welfare agencies 
is given the task of making life worth 
while. 

Men and women in all communities 
with welfare services—and this means 
practically every city and town in the 
United States—are asked by the leaders of 
the 1938 Mobilization to get acquainted 
with their local social service agencies and 
to lend their assistance in seeing that 
during the next *twelve months—‘‘the 
test year,” as Mr. Baker puts it—nothing 
is left undone that should be done for the 
rebuilding of American citizenry. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Stockbridge.—Two big meetings have 
been held here. Sunday morning, Aug. 6, 
the Wayside Community Pulpit was dedi- 
cated. The vote to have the institution 
had been taken over a year ago. Mar- 
garet, Ida, Robert, George and Joyce 
Senna led in the community singing. 
Alice M. Senna, Martha Holmes and 
Doris Rogers led in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Royal C. Rogers led in the patriotic salute 
and Winston Ainsworth was flag bearer. 
Charles B. Longley and Shirley Ainsworth 
led in the social welfare pledge and Marthyn 
and Martha H. Holmes unveiled the pul- 
pit. Speeches were made by Perley W. 
Green, who gave the land for the enter- 
prise, Julius D. Blackmer, chairman of 
the Universalist parish, Rev. Wm. O. 
Parmenter, Methodist, Pittsfield, Rev. 
Verdi M. Fish, Gaysville, former pastor, 
Mrs. May Blossom Lamb, president of the 
Ladies’ Society of the United Church, 
Congregational-Methodist, Pittsfield, Mrs. 
Ada B. Leonard, treasurer of the Union 
Church, Methodist-Universalist, Stock- 
bridge, and Rev. C. H. Pennoyer. The 
program had been in charge of Mrs. 
James H. Mussey, superintendent of the 
local Union Sunday school, but she was in 
an automobile accident, July 28, at Com- 
stock, N. Y., when her husband and niece 
were killed and she herself very seriously 
injured. Mrs. Mussey is now on the way 
to recovery. Mr. Henry R. Wilcox made 
the board. Mrs. Josie Mills Wilcox, his 
wife, painted it. On Sunday, Aug. 20, an 
Old Home Day service was held, when Rev. 
Clarence F. McIntire, pastor forty-five 
years ago, preached the sermon, and Rev. 
Verdi M. Fish, also a former pastor, read 
the scripture. After the noonday picnic a 
social program was carried out. About 
one hundred were present. * * Williams- 
town.—The Convention Superintendent 
preached here in the afternoon, Aug. 6. 
Rev. C. C. Salisbury offered one of the 
prayers. It was the seventieth birthday 
anniversary of the chairman of the Uni- 
versalist parish, Hiram S. Drury. The 
Superintendent preached again on Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 20. Mrs. Jennie Drury 
gave readings at the Central Vermont 
Pomona Grange meeting here Aug. 8. At 
a meeting of the Ladies’ Social Circle of 
the Universalist society it was voted to give 
silver articles to the Ladies’ Aid of the local 
Congregational church, as a memorial to 
the late Rev. John Kimball and his wife, 
Rev. Olive M. Kimball, who were pastoral 
leaders of the local Congregational church 
until the fatal accident of last October, and 
also as a continuing recognition of the 
sisters, Rev. Frances A. Kimball and Miss 
Helen M. Kimball, the former of whom was 
a Universalist pastor here at one time. 
Miss Millie J. Drury, vice-president, made 
the presentation of these knives, forks and 


teaspoons, and Mrs. Marcia Savery, presi- 
dent of the Congregational church, made 
a fitting acceptance speech. On April 15, 
1983, Henry and Aura (Simons) Poole 
celebrated their sixty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary. * * Cavendish.—This church 
has held three Sunday services during Au- 
gust, the preachers being Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer and Rev. H. E. 
Latham. National Y. W.C.A. students at 
Fletcher Farm attended some of the ser- 
vices. Ata meeting of tie Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
in the vestry, Aug. 9, the Baptist Mission 
Circle were guests, and the speaker was 
Mrs. Anna Marston Ayres, Fort Plain, 
N. Y., daughter of the late Prof. Moses 
Marston of Canton. Mrs. Ayres’ mother, 
Ellen Adams, was daughter of Samuel 
Adams, a founder of the local church and 
prominent Convention leader. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Green Haven, aged eighty-five, the 
most aged member of the church, told the 
story of the service, when ‘‘Father Skin- 
ner’ (Rev. Warren S.) christened Mrs. 
Ayres when she was a little child. Fred V. 
Perkins was elected moderator of the Dut- 
tonsville fire district and William H. Butler 
was chosen clerk. * * Felchville.—The 
Convention Superintendent preached here 
Sunday evening, Aug. 13, after driving 
from Cavendish to attend an afternoon 
funeral at Rutland, and then to this place. 
The Methodist and Universalist Sunday 
schools closed a two weeks daily vacation 
Bible school Aug. 6, with exercises that eve- 
ning at the Universalist hall. The teachers 
and workers have been Rev. and Mrs. 
H. N. Scott, Mrs. Claire Buchanan, Mrs. 
Harold Wilkins and Mrs. Doris Bates. 
Some of the meetings were held at South 
Reading and the others at Felchville. * * 
South Strafford.—A large audience gath- 
ered for the service Sunday morning, Aug. 
20, in celebration of the centennial of the 
erection of the present edifice. An address 
was given by the Convention Superin- 
tendent, and prayers were offered by Rev. 
Frank H. Perkins, minister of the local 
Baptist church, and Rev. William C. Har- 
vey, United Church, Bethel. A thoughtful 
and inspiring sermon was given by the 
summer minister, Rev. Harry Fay Fister. 
The trustees of the church will print some 
of Mr. Fister’s historical discourses. Mrs. 
Fister was in charge of the music and was 
assisted by a girls’ choir. People were 
present from South Royalton, Sharon, 
White River Junction, Bethel, Tunbridge 
and other towns in Vermont and other 
states. The Masons attended in a body. 
At the dedication of the Wayside Commun- 
ity Pulpit, which had been voted a year 
ago, Denice Doyle led the community 
singing, Dewey Varney and Dorothy Gomo 
led in the Lord’s Prayer, Bertie Howland 
and Vernon Clogston in the patriotic 
salute, James and May Simcox in the 


social welfare pledge and George Varney, 
Jr., and Helen in the unveiling, and the 
speeches were by Judge Wm. P. Stone, 
Rey. Frank H. Perkins, Robert H. Ord- 
way, chairman of committee, Misses M. 
Louise Norton and Ruth J. Hasseltine, 
teachers, and Dr. Carson A. Smith. 
Sunday morning, Aug. 27, Mr. Fister re- 
ceived two into church membership and 
christened five children. Sunday evenings, 
July 2 and Aug. 6, he spoke at Camp 199, 
C. C. C., at the Downer Forest Reserve, 
Sharon. At the 135th annual meeting of 
the Universalist’ society, held Monday 
evening, Aug. 7, at the manse, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Moderator, Rey. 
Harry F. Fister; clerk, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Stone; treasurer, Hon. William P. Stone; 
auditor, George M. Moore; committee, 
Mrs. Helen Drew Moore, Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Stone, Mrs. Nellie J. Kendall, Mrs. 
Kendall E. Jordan and Mrs. Stephen E. 
Slye. * * North Montpelier.—There have 
been three Sunday services here during 
August, with the following preachers: Rev. 
A. H. Fielder, Congregational minister of 
Providence, R.I., Rev. C. H. Pennoyer and 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, Maine. 
Mr. Fielder took part in the service Aug. 
20. Among those present at one of the 
meetings, when Mr. Pennoyer spoke, and 
there was also a social program, were State 
Librarian H. J. Conant and Hon. Charles 
T. Pierce, ex-Chief of the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Department, and their wives have 
been present several times, all being Uni- 
versalists. The Ladies’ Circle met Aug. 3 
with Mrs. George Pray and Aug. 16 with 
Mrs. Ruth Butterfield. Aug. 20, Rev. 
Walter J. Coates, editor of Driftwind, was 
re-elected president of the League of Ver- 
mont Writers, at the large convention held 
at Montpelier Seminary. * * Guilford 
Center.—A community speakers’ meeting 
was held here in front of the church, Sun- 
day morning, Aug. 27. In the dedication 
of the Wayside Community Pulpit, Jacque- 
line Wyman, Luna Whitney, Earl Morse, 
Jason Squires, Edna Whitney, Robert 
Gagnon, Beverly Hitchcock and M. Henry 
led in the singing, Raymond Hitcheock led 
in the Lord’s Prayer, Christine Castle was 
flag bearer and Garnet Hitchcock led the 
patriotic salute, Lloyd Falby, Marvie 
Hitcheock and Marion Beals in the social 
welfare pledge and Marjorie Marion Hamil- 
ton and Bernice Louise Hamilton in the un- 
veiling. Speakers were Edward C. Emery, 
Selectman Homer Thomas, Mrs. A. E. 
Wyman, Mrs. Helena C. Lee, Mrs. E. E. 
Thayer, Dr. J. C. Lee and the Convention 
Superintendent. There was a good at- 
tendance. * * Vernon.—Mr. Pennoyer as- 
sisted in the last service here of the summer 
series, Aug. 27. Rev. Dr. John Clarence 
Lee spoke on “Hills.” He and Mrs. Lee 
returned to Stamford, Conn., Aug. 380, 
after a fine work. There was a christening 
at a recent service. * * Williamsville.— 
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A community speakers’ meeting was held 
here on the lawn in front of the church, 
early Sunday evening, Aug. 27. In the 
dedication of the Wayside Community 
Pulpit, placed last year, Miss Irene Glenna 
Howard led in the patriotic pledge, Hast- 
ings Williams in the social welfare pledge 
and Miss Marion Sherman in the unveiling. 
The speakers were: Dr. John C. Lee, Rev. 
Charles Bruce Fisher, Baptist Church, 
Hudson, N. H., Mrs. Fanney C. Williams, 
secretary Ladies’ Society, Mrs. Helena C. 
Lee, Mrs. Lydia Kendall Foster of the 
Erskine Episcopal School for Girls, Boston, 
and Mr. Pennoyer. * * Massawippi, Que. 
—There was a large attendance at the 
Universalist community picnic here July 9, 
Rev. E. T. Evans speaking, and Henry Tur- 
cotte’s band furnishing the music. * * 
Huntingville, Que.—A big crowd gath- 
ered for the interchurch open air meeting in 
the maple grove of Henry Hunting, Aug. 6. 
Rev. E. T. Evans was the preacher and 
Mr. Turcotte’s band played. * * Barnard. 
The young people of Hiawatha Club gave a 
play Aug. 22, coached by Rev. and Mrs. 
B. F. Mcintire. * * Barre.—Rev. L. G. 
Williams and Elwin Heath, the scoutmas- 
ter, took eleven boys to the Y. M. C. A. 
boys’ camp, Abnaki, North Hero, for the 
last two weeks in August. * * Chester.— 
The Ladies’ Aid Society met with Mrs. 
S. P. Bunting Aug. 10, and with Mrs. 
Clyde Clark Aug. 31. * * East Calais.— 
Rey. Weston A. Cate, former pastor, 
preached here Sunday evening, Aug. 27. 
The Woman’s Club met Aug. 9 with Mrs. 
Gordon Batten. A dramatic entertain- 
ment, “The Whole Town’s Broke,’ was 
given Aug. 9, with good attendance, and 
the proceeds were divided between the 
Home Mission of the Union Church and 
the Community League. * * Hartland.— 
Rev. William L. Forkell carried through a 
“Miniature Chautauqua” program Aug. 
17-20, in a tent on the Hatch-Steele 
grounds, closing with Old Home Sunday. 
The Sunday speakers were: Morning, 
Rev. Francis Raymond Sturtevant, Uni- 
tarian church, Baltimore, Md., and Rev. 
S. B. Snow; afternoon, Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, Beverly, Mass., native of Hartland; 
and evening, President J. P. Bogue, Green 
Mountain Junior College of Poultney, Vt. 
Elbridge N. Davis, chairman of the Uni- 
versalist parish and first president of the 
Windsor County Poultry Improvement 
Association, has given some radio addresses 
during the season. The choir gave a con- 
cert July 28. * * Jacksonville.—Dr. John 
Clarence Lee preached here Aug. 6 and 13. 
The annual Ladies’ Aid Fair, in North 
River Hall, Aug. 18, was largely attended 
and very successful. The annual Sunday 
school picnic was held at the home of the 
superintendent, Wilbur S. Potter, Aug. 19. 
Dr. Lee was present on both occasions. 
A quilting party was held at the home of 
Mrs. U. U. Brigham and Mrs. Fortice 
Brigham. * * Londonderry.—The Li- 
brary Association, which celebrated its 


fiftieth anniversary Aug. 2, with Congress- 
man Ernest W. Gibson, a native son, as 
speaker, has its books and meetings in the 
vestry of the Universalist church. The 
president, Mrs. Frank A. Curtis, and the 
secretary, Mrs. Wallace Grover, are Uni- 
versalists. The program was carried out 
under the direction of Mrs. Curtis, who has 
been president from 1924. Mr. Curtis 
and Mrs. Abbie Parker, charter members, 
were present. * * Northfield.—Rev. 
George H. Howes officiated Aug. 14 at the 
funeral of Mrs. Clara Austin Dole, widow 
of Prof. Charles Dole. Professor Dole was 
active in church and college affairs, and 
Mrs. Dole was also active some years back 
when her health was good. Mrs. Howes 
was treasurer of the vacation Bible school, 
which closed Aug. 17, the Methodists 
having cooperated with the United Church. 
There were seventy-six registered, with 
eighteen teachers and assistants. August 
services were held at the Methodist, Rev. 
Myron E. Genter preaching. * * Rich- 
mond.—Revy. Walter R. Blackmer gave.a 
sermon to junior boys and girls July 16. 
The daily vacation Bible school closed 
a ten days session July 19. The average 
attendance was forty-seven. Donald Hea- 
therington was dean and was assisted by 
eight leaders. Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters entertained July 12 at 
Mrs. Elton Fisk’s camp, and again July 26, 
at Mrs. M. D. Dimick’s camp, both at 
Lake Iroquois. The Christian Endeavor 
Societies of Chittenden and Washington 
Counties met July 30, at the famous six- 
teen-sided historic church here, when Rev. 
W.E. Paige was the speaker. * * Rutland. 
—Probably the most significant item in 
the August Convention calendar has been 
the carrying out, during that month, as 
well as July, of the regular Sunday school 
sessions here, for the first time in many 
years. The superintendent, Harry L. 
Russell, is a very busy man, but he finds 
time somehow to give faithful and effective 
school leadership. As inspector of the Odd 
Fellows he has spoken during the year at 
Bellows Falls, Bennington, Brattleboro, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner of East 
Northfield, Mass., called at Headquarters 
Aug. 30. 


Rev. Benj. F. Butler of Seneca Castle, 
N. Y., writes: “I have this summer been 
enjoying preaching as never before. Dur- 
ing the vacation of a Methodist pastor in 
the pleasant village of Phelps I preached 
there twice. I was also recently invited to 
address the summer colony at Kashong. 
And for the second time my Presbyterian 
friends and neighbors have asked me to 
stand by in a time of stress. They wish 
me to ke with them at least until the 
meeting of the Presbytery in October. 
Indeed a Geneva minister and friend sent 


Burlington, St. Johnsbury, White River 
Junction, Woodstock and other places. He 
was the past grand representative at the 
Otter Creek Encampment. Mr. Henry C. 
Farrar, Past Grand Master, and chairman 
of the Gill Home trustees, gave the chief 
address at the Gill House Field Day at 
Ludlow, Aug. 20. * * South Woodstock. 
—The annual Green Mountain Perkins 
Liberal Institute meeting was held at the 
academy here Aug. 10. A bronze marker 
on a boulder was placed, the idea originat- 
ing with Mrs. Alice Washburn Cabot of 
Newtonville, Mass. Her husband, Charles 
D. Cabot, was one of the speakers. The 
other speakers were Mrs. Douglas Ayres, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., daughter of Rev. Moses 
Marston, who was principal 1858-1860, 
while also pastor of the local church, Dr. 
Harry L. Canfield, Judge Charles Darling 
of Burlington, Hon. Wade Keyes of Read- 
ing, Judge Burton M. Newton of Felch- 
ville and others. C. M. White celebrated 
his eighty-fourth birthday, Aug. 3. Rev. 
William L. Forkell preached here Sunday 
evening, Aug. 27. * * Springfield.—The 
Universalist, Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist churches held union services 
during the summer, Rev. H. E. Latham 
preaching at the Baptist church Aug. 6. 
Our church had the meeting Aug. 27. * * 
Washington.— Rev. C. A. Simmons 
preached at a largely attended meeting at 
East Barnard, Aug. 13. * * Wilming- 
ton.—Dr. Flint M. Bissell has held six 
services in the church this summer. He 
preached the dedication sermon of the 
Congregational church in Marlboro Aug. 
20. * * Woodstock.—The church was re- 
opened here the first Sunday in July, and 
there is a new interest. Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son is preaching timely and effective ser- 
mons and speaks at different meetings in 
town. Dr. Harry L. Canfield preached at 
the Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Northfield, Mass., July 16, spoke at a pro- 
hibition meeting at Taftsville July 28, at 
the local Rotary Club Aug. 8, and at the 
C. C. C. camp in Plymouth, Aug. 6. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


word that he would like to be the means of 
welcoming me into the Geneva Presby- 
tery!’’ 

James D. Tillinghast has been appointed 
to represent the Universalist Church on a 
committee arranging the United Mission- 
ary Conference Business Men’s Luncheon 
to be held at the Boston City Club Mon- 
day, Oct. 2. 

Rey. C. F. McIntire was the preacher 
at the Old Home Day celebration at Stock- 
bridge, Vt., Aug. 20. Mr. McIntire be- 
gan his preaching career in Gaysville and 
Stockbridge forty-seven years ago. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Swarthmore, Penn., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Ray to 
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George F. Theriault, Dartmouth 1933. 
Mr. Theriault enters Harvard Law School 
this fall, and Miss Speight has one more 
year at Radcliffe. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who has 
been helping on the editorial staff of the 
Leader during the summer, left Boston 
with Mrs. Lalone on Friday, Sept. 1. 
Mr. Lalone will occupy his pulpit in Can- 
ton, N. Y., Sept. 10. 


Maine 


Livermore Falls.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor. On Children’s Day a concert was 
given by the children and twelve were 
christened and four church members re- 
ceived. A Founders’ Day service was 
held June 11. There was a large chorus 
choir of people who formerly sang in the 
church, among them Ira Monroe and 
Harry Johnson, who sang there more than 
fifty years ago. Mr. Ward preached on 
the changes in emphasis in religion since 
the church was built in 1860. Judge Max- 
well called the roll of the ten founders of 
this church, and as each name was called a 
junior boy or a junior girl came forward 
and placed a flower in a vase before the 
pulpit. Through this summer our church 
has joined with the Baptist and the Metho- 
dist as in the past four years, holding three 
union services in each church. Mr. and 


Mrs. Ward have spent the summer on. 


their son’s farm in Middleboro, Mass. 
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Hikomatsu Kamikawa is a pro- * 
fessor at the Tokyo Imperial Uni- * 
versity. ; i 
Louis Joughin is assistant in com- * 
parative literature at Harvard Uni- * 
versity and University Extension * 
lecturer. € 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is minis- * 
ter of Unity Church, St. Paul, * 
Minn. ce 
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THE MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The Livermore Falls parish extends a 
cordial invitation to all Universalists to 
come to the Maine State Convention Sept. 
24-26. Come and bring your enthusiasm 
for the great faith which is our heritage. 
Hear instructive messages. Share with us 
your experience in religious education. 
There is a great view from Moose Hill, 
three miles away, and near its summit the 
corners of four towns and three counties 
meet. See the beautiful Androscoggin 
River Valley with its International Paper 
Mill here producing nearly four hundred 
tons of newsprint each day. We are 
thirty miles north of Auburn on Route 4. 
Sixty miles farther north lie the Rangeley 
Lakes, while just beyond them is the his- 
toric Arnold Trail. 

Entertainment over night and breakfast 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


free. Come and make this the best and 
largest state convention ever held in Maine. 
Send request for entertainment in advance 
to Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pastor, or to 
Mrs. Adelaide Allen, president of the 
Ladies’ Aid. 


M.C.W. 
* ox 
HELP FOR CHURCHES WITHOUT 
PASTORS 


The Lay Services, known in our de- 
nomination as “The Emergency Plan,” 
will begin again on Sunday, Sept. 10. 
This plan is earnestly recommended to 
study groups, missionary points, and 
small churches that are, during the de- 
pression, unable to raise funds for the em- 
ployment of a minister. Six of the “‘seven 
closed churches” in Illinois are, by this 
means, going on with regular services. 
Several churches in other states have also 
taken advantage of this plan to keep going 
until better times permit their reopening 
on a full time basis. 

Complete services, including illuminated 
scripture lessons, prayers and sermons in 
mimeographed form, are provided for each 
Sunday. The local group selects a lay 
reader and goes right on with regular 
church work. Complete instructions as 
to methods, and answers to questions, are 
provided. The sermons present the best 
of modern thought in terms of our faith. 
We do not have to have ‘‘closed churches.” 
Any group having the true spirit of ‘‘carry 
on” can continue under this plan. 

Interested parties should address Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., as the material will go out from 
Headquarters. 

* x 
ANNIVERSARY AT MANCHESTER, 
N. H. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Universalist So- 
ciety in Manchester, N. H., will be ob- 
served with a banquet to be held in the 
vestry of the Manchester church on Fri- 
day, Sept. 22, at 6.830 p.m. The speakers 
will be Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of the General Convention, and 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent of 
the New Hampshire Convention. Reserva- 
tions for tickets, at 50 cents each, must 
be made early, as the number is limited. 
Write to Mrs. Harry E. Gill, 221 Ray St., 
Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. P. Farnsworth, Pastor. 


DEATH OF ROLFE COBLEIGH 


Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of 
the Congregationalist, died last night (Sept. 
1) at Boston City Hospital, after an illness 
of several months. He was sixty years old. 
His home was at 60 Forest Street, Newton 
Highlands. 

Mr. Cobleigh was born in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., the son of Franklin Ebenezer Cob- 
leigh. He was educated in St. Johnsbury 
Academy, and before his association with 
the Congregationalist was a reporter for 
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the Springfield Republican. He had been 
with the Congregationalist for more than 
twenty years. 

He was a trustee of Howard University 
in Washington and was active in the affairs. 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. He was. 
also a trustee of Babson Institute, member 
of the board of directors of the New Eng- 
land Home for Little Wanderers, a deacon 
of the Congregational church in Newton 
Highlands and a member of the Ford Hall 
Forum, Appalachian Club, Pilgrim Club, 
Boston City Club, Twentieth Century 
Club and Puddingstone Club. 

He leaves his widow, the former Edna 
Miner of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and four 
children, Elizabeth, teacher at Talladega 
College in Alabama, Franklin of Albany, 
and Ruth and Edward Cobleigh of Newton 
Highlands.—Boston Herald. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocyecles. 
* 

COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Oct. 2-5. 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 


New York Universalist Conventions at 


Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 
don. 
Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 


chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina, 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21,. Young People’s Rally. 

* x 


General Sunday School Associa- 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 


Women’s National Missionary Asso- | 


. 
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ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 
Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 
Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


Set 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1983, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ce 


MAINE CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary, 


* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The following amendment to the Constitution of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
is proposed, and will be acted upon at the annual 
session at Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 3, 1933. 

Amendment to Article 4, “‘Officers.”” Add Section 
4, to read: “‘Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named and the 
amount of bond fixed by the Executive Committee 
of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


* * 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists will 
hold its annual gathering with the Universalist so- 
ciety at Nottingham, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 13, 
1933. Sessions at 10 a. m. and 1.30 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time. Picnic lunch. 


* 


Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
ehusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the Yo P.'C. U2 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
sectioa representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 


section representatives shall be chosen at the 1983 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.’’ 
And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 
Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 28th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina and auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rocky Mount Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, 1933, for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and such 
other business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. : 

F,. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
Riek 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purrose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

8. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:”’ 

4, Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 


“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention,”’ 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the” to “‘a” before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article II1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5, Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article I[V—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘‘Trus- 
tees of’’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “‘it being provided,” ete. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
the probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘“‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship”’ for the word ‘‘Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“‘Article II”? for the words ‘‘Article III,’’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.”’ 


Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words ‘‘Letters of License’ the words “intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words ‘‘the holders’? and inserting instead the 
words “‘such licentiates;’”? also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out Sec. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present See. 8 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
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ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1, Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 


Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In eases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
2 special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 

Article VIII—Discipline 

Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 

Articles IX, X, XI, and XII 
No change. 7 


Use the Mails for 


Rally Day 


Post Card Invitations can be mailed 


for one cent 


The Universalist Publishing House 


prepared to 
supply attractive 


material as a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person who ought to be 


a part of the big rally. 


_ The cards are attractively printed in colors, and the 
designs and messages are suitable for the different grades 
from Nursery Class up. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A unique and original “attendance-getter’ is the 
“Basket-ball Rally Day Novelty” in folder form for gen- 


eral use above the Primary. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Rally Day Souvenir Button to give to all who at- 
tend. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. 


hundred. 


Price, 40 cents per 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the Hast. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard ae Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts a) 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medieal and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is’ an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSGSoSososSssssssS$$S$s 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Every teacher should ponder the remark 
of a five-year-old. In an intelligence test 
she was asked, “‘Are you a boy or a girl?” 
She looked the teacher squarely in the eye 
and solemnly replied, “‘Boy.”’ 

Later she told her mother, ‘“‘When a per- 
son asks you a silly question, it’s all right 
to give a silly answer.” —Lafayette Journal 
and Courier. 

A one-month campaign in the Lushai 
Hills in Eastern India yielded twenty-five 
prisoners. One of these was a woman 
who said that she had committed suicide 
twice, but was not going to do it again if 
the Army would help her.—Religious 
paper. 

x * . 

Diner: “What on earth is this broth 
made from, waiter? Surely it isn’t chicken 
broth?” 

Waiter: “Well, sir, it’s chicken broth in 
its hinfancy. It’s made out of the water the 
heggs were boiled in.””—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Tourist (having looked over historic 
castle) to butler: ‘“‘We’ve made a stupid 
mistake. I tipped his lordship instead of 
you.” 

Butler: “That’s awkward. I’ll never get 
it now.” —Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

Mr. Bridemore: “Did you make that 
split-pea soup for dinner?”’ 

Mrs. Bridemore; “I’ve started it, but we 
can’t have it till tomorrow. It’s taken me 
all day to split the peas.’”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 

M. M.: “Did I bring your pipe wrench 
back last month?” 

C. E.: “No, you certainly did not.” 

M. M.: “Now what am I going to do? 
I wanted to borrow it again.” —Powerfax. 

* *” 

Passenger: “‘Porter, two of my trunks 
are missing.” 

Porter: “Yes, lady, but don’t worry 
your ’ead about ’em—this ain’t a dressy 
place.”—Answers (London). 

* * 

Photographer: ‘‘Watch and see the dicky 
bird.” 

Child: “Just pay attention to your ex- 
posure so that you do not ruin the plate.’’ 
—Lidove Noviny. 

* * 

Math. Prof.: “Now, if I subtract 25 from 
37 what’s the difference?” 

Little Willie: ‘Yeah! That’s what I 
say. Who cares?”—Ala. Rammer-Jam- 
mer. 

* * 

Usher (at wedding, to cold, dignified 
lady): “‘Are you a friend of the groom?” 

The Lady: “Indeed, no, I am the bride’s 
mother.” —I llinois Siren. 

Recovery Director-General Johnson: 
“This is no time to get rich quick.’”’ Please 
say when, Mr. Johnson.—Toledo Blade. 


UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Worcester, Mass. 
October 16-22, 1933 


Important Days for All Universalists 


G. S. S. A., October 16, 17, 21 
W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
Ministerial Association, October 17 
Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 
Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
Young People’s Rally, October 21 
Convention Banquet, October 21 


All organizations share in daily programs 
Important Reports and Business Conferences 
on Vital Subjects 


Fine Programs of Speakers 
Good Fellowship 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


on the 


Certificate Plan 


For Room Reservations write 


MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
140 June Street, Worcester 


“See You at Worcester” 


